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THE LIBRA TRINITY 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Conti i p. 324.) 

Having thus briefly sketched the general history 
of the library, a few remarks may next be added 
as to its contents. 

The total number of volumes in the library is 
about 90,000,* of which 1,918 are MSS. These 
are disposed in thirty bays, of which four are 
guarded by locked doors, three containing MSS., 
and one early printed books. 

Until the large bequest from Mr, Grylls in 1863, 
the grouping of the li brary was solely as above, 
but a sudden incursion of 9,600 volumes, requiring 
to be housed as a 
perative that something further should be added 
on a large scale. 
cases, running the whole length of the library on 
both sides, was added, sufficient to contain the 
whole of the Gr | Hare collections, with 
room to spar pose now to refer briefly to 
some of MSs. 1 then to some of the more 
curious of the printed books, 

Beginning with Oriental MSS., there is an in- 


since 


COLLEGE, 


* The average rate of 


I increase 
a 
6/7 volumes annually. 


1863 has been 


| tury. 


lof the 
Shipton— | « 


Tristram Shandy "— | 
| the college in 1858. 
| MSS., of which, besides those mentioned in Prof. 





parate collection, made it im- | 


Accordingly a row of dwarf | 


teresting collection of Sanskrit MSS., eighty-eight 
in number, of which there is a printed critical 
catalogue by Prof. Aufrecht, These MSS. are, 
with a few exceptions, a comparatively recent 
acquisition on the part of the college, and are 
mostly copies of older MSS., made about the end 
of the last or the beginning of the present cen- 
The mass of them formerly belonged to 
Mr. John Bentley, author of An Historical View 
Hindu Astronomy, at whose death they 
came into the possession of Dr. Mill, late Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Fellow of Trinity College. 
From his executors the co!lection was acquired for 
There are also a few Pali 


Aufrecht’s catalogue, some were given a few years 
by the late Mr. R. C. Childers, the accom- 
plished editor of the well-known Pali Dictionary. 

Another collection of Oriental MSS., consisting 
mainly of Arabic, Turkish, and Persian MSS., the 
mass of which once belonged to Dr. Thomas Gale, 
Dean of York (0). a.p. 1702), may be found 
described in the critical catalogue of Prof. E. H 
Palmer. In this are numerous copies of the 
Koran, and of works on Arabian theology, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics. —Two MSS. in the collec- 
tion may claim a passing notice: one is a beauti- 
fully illuminated copy of the works of the Persian 
poet Jami, written a.p. 1531. One of the numerous 
large illustrations in this volume has attracted 
some attention as being a perfect representation 
of the favourite modern game of polo, an enthu- 
siast for which recently obtained the leave 
of the college to have the page photographed. 
The other MS. is in Carshunic (Arabic in Syriac 
letters), and contains some early apocryphal Chris- 
tian writings, the “Apocalypse of Paul,” the “ Death 
and Assumption of the Virgin,” traditionally 
ascribed to St. John, the “ Testament of Adam to 
Seth,” &e. (For this last most curious work 
Dr. Hort, in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, s.v. “ Adam, Books of.”) 

There are also about twenty-five Hebrew MSS. 
in the library, parts of the Bible (Isaiah, Psalms, 
Esther, &c.), Biblical commentaries, liturgical 
works, &c. I may mention a —— early 
fourteenth century MS. of part of the Mishneh 
Torah of Maimonides, specially interesting as pre- 
serving the Anti-Christiana intact, and, as a very 
different sort of example, a translation into very 
bad Hebrew of the Assembly’s “Shorter Cate- 
chism,” made soon after 1650. 

Attention may be called to 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateu sh, 
college by Dr. Lightfoot, the present Bishop of 
Durham. According to a Hebrew note in the 
MS. it would appear to be written entirely on the 
skins of paschal lambs. As is well known to 
scholars, the above Pentateuch is in Hebrew, 
though in Samaritan letters, but the library pos- 
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sesses also a fragment of the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch (Exod. xxxix. 22—Num. iii. 3). 

Some of the more noteworthy Greek MSS. may 
next be mentioned. Most interesting to many 
will be the well-known Codex Augiensis of St. 
Paul’s Epistles (F. of critical editions), a Greco- 
Latin MS. of the ninth century. This MS. was 
one of those bought by Bentley when engaged at 
his projected edition of the Greek Testament, and 
on the death of Bentley’s nephew in 1786 it came 
to Trinity library. One noticeable fact about 
this MS. is that in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
there is no Greek forthcoming, and the Latin 
occupies both columns. Another MS. which, 
fragment though it be, claims a place in the list 
of New Testament uncials, is that known to critics 
as W4, consisting merely of two leaves of St. 
Mark and fragments of two more. These were 
discovered about twenty years ago in the form of 
strips inserted into the binding of a volume of 
Gregory Nazianzen by Mr. Bradshaw, to whom 
the world of letters in Cambridge and beyond 
Cambridge owes so much. These strips, carefully 
put together to make up the pair of leaves, are 
now fixed for convenience between two sheets of 
glass. Besides the two now mentioned, there are 
also four cursive MSS. of the New Testament, 
two of the twelfth century, one of the thirteenth, 
and one dated a.p. 1316. The last two were 
brought from Mount Athos and Mount Sinai 
respectively. There are a few MSS. of the Psalms 
nd other parts of the Old Testament in the LXX 
version, which, however, need not call for any 
special remark, 

Of the Greek fathers there are, as might have 
been anticipated, a considerable number of MSS., 
a goodly addition having been made to the existing 
stock through those procured by Bentley from 
Mount Athos. Thus we have MSS., and in some 
eases not a few, of Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa and of Nazianzum, Basil, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others. These, however, are too numerous to 
allow of more than this brief passing notice. One 
of them, a MS. on paper of Origen on St. Matthew, 
has a special interest from its associations. It 
once belonged to Isaac Vossius, the friend and 
librarian of the blue-stocking Queen Christina ; 
by Vossius it was given to Herbert Thorndike, 
and by him to Trinity College. Here, too, may be 
mentioned a very large MS. of Philo, given by 
Dean Nevile. 

Of Greek classical authors there are also some 
MSS., of which a few may be mentioned: a 
Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, (E2dipus Tyrannus) 
with scholia, a pretty, though late, little MS. of 
Pindar with scholia, several MSS. of Alsop, a 
MS. of the Characters of Theophrastus, and the 
well-known Gale MS. of the Lexicon of Photius. 
This last, unfortunately far from complete, is 





generally considered the parent MS. from which 
all the other copies of the lexicon have been taken, 
It was transcribed by Porson in his beautiful 
Greek hand, and from this transcript, now ex- 
hibited in the library, an edition of the lexicon 
was published in 1822. With respect to Porzon’s 
writings it may be remarked that besides two 
large cases filled with books once belonging to 
him, in which specimens of his writing are found 
more or less plentifully, there are complete tran- 
scripts of two plays of Euripides, the Phenisse 
and Medea, written with the most perfect and 
wonderful neatness and exactness. Indeed, no 
two manners of writing could well be more unlike 
than those of the two most famous of all Cam- 
bridge scholars, the rough spiky characters of 
Bentley—legible, it is true, but unpleasing—and 
the tiny, precise, print-like letters of Porson. I 
may finally mention a MS. of the Greek lexicon 
of Harpocration, of the fourteenth century, the 
readings of which are given in Dindort’s edition. 

There are a large number of Latin MSS., both 
classical and patristic. Of the former I may 
notice a choice MS. of Livy, unfortunately not 
beginning till book xxi. This MS., the 
writing of which is exceedingly fine and clear, is 
believed to have been the work of an English 
scribe towards the end of the twelfth century. 
It appears once to have belonged to the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. There is also in the Gale 
collection a well-written MS. of the first decade of 
Livy, inferior, however, in antiquity to the pre- 
ceding. I may also mention a very prettily 
written little MS. of Cornelius Nepos of the four- 
teenth century, given to the library by Thomas 
Doewra, “ad smulationem posterorum”; and a 
well-written Macrobius, De Somno Sciptonts, 
The latter appears to have been bought in London 
in 1469 by John Gunthorpe for 5s. 4d. Of 
Roman poets, Horace and Ovid are very well 
repre sented, and there are also MSS. of Virgil, 
Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, Statius, and Claudian. 
One MS. of Juvenal and Persius, a tall folio in 
the Gale collection, is of considerable value, being 
of the ninth or tenth century, and in the same 
collection is another MS. of Persius, of the 
twelfth century, the y of Jabn’s edition. Besides 
these is yet another, in one volume, with Horace’s 
Ars Poetica, and some other writings, formerly 
belonging to the monastery of St. Mary at Holm- 
Caltrain, a house founded by David, King of 
Scotland. 

Of the Latin fathers the MSS. are too numerous 
to allow of more than the hastiest notice. Those 
most frequently occurring are of Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, Isidore of 
Seville, and Bede. I will single out a MS. of the 
Epistles and Commentary on St. Luke, of St. 
Ambrose ; a MS. of Jerome, dated 1477-8, the 
largest and heaviest MS. in the library ; and a 
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well-written MS. in red and black of the Christian 
poet Arator, “‘de actibus Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli.” Besides the fathers above named there are 
also MSS. of Prudentius, Orosius, Prosper, Leo, 
Cassiodorus, Gregory of Tours, Anselm, and others. 

Of Latin liturgical MSS. may be mentioned 
two early fifteenth century MSs. of the Sarum 
Missal, both richly illuminated, and in beautiful 
condition, save in so far as they are disfigured by 
the stupid erasures of the names and titles of 
popes in the calendars and elsewhere, from which 
few missals have escaped. In one “of them the 
whole of the mass for the festival of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (December 29) is altogether effaced. 
The larger missal, given to the college by Dean 
Nevile, once belonged to the Leventhorpe family, 


who have used the calendar as their register of 


deaths, the latest being that of John Leventhorpe 
in 1511. There are two MS. pontificals in the 
library, one of the twelfth century, apparently be- 
longing to a bishop of Ely ; and the other written 
while Chicheley was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
i.¢, 1414-43. The use is that of Sarum. 
beautifully written and richly illuminated Psalte 
seems also to have belonged to the diocese of Ely 
as may be inferred from the fact that in the con- 
cluding litany the names of female saints are 
headed by LEtheldreda, Wythburga, Sexburga, 
Ethelberga, Ermenilda, after whom follows St. 
Mary Magdalene. Now the first-named saint 
was the foundress of the abbey and church at Ely 
(the 1200th anniversary of whose foundation was 
celebrated a few years ago), the next three were 
ber sisters, Sexburga being her successor as 
abbess, and Ermenilda her niece, also afterwards 
abbess of Ely. The same remark applies 
- sah to the pontifical, where the names occur in 
the order, Etheldreda (Atheldrytha), Sexburga, 
Ermenilda (Eormenhilda), Wythburg a (W ihtburga). 

Psalters are, of course, very numerous; the 
most important of all, the Cante rbury Psalter, has 
already been described. and the only other one | 
shall name is a gigantic one, which once belonged 
to the family of the Sydneys, who have entered the 
births, n arriages, and deaths of the members of 
their illustrious house in the calendar at the be- 
ginning. The name of the noble Sir Philip 
Sydney (the name is not spelt Sidney in the MS.) 
of course occurs there, with his marriage to 
Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
only three years before his heroic death at Zut- 
phen. R. Sinker. 

Trinity College, Cambridge 

(To be contir ued.) 
CHARLES LAMB. 
(Concluded from p. 224.) 

I now send you the remainder of Charles Lamb’s 
critical notes upon “ Emily de Wilton,” and a letter 
which encouraged me to complete that poem :— 





A very | pos 





“Sir,—I hope you will finish ‘Emily.’ The story I 
cannot at this stage anticipate. Some loosenesses of 
diction I have taken liberty to advert to. It wantsa 
little more severity of style. There are too many pretti- 
nesses, but parts of the Poem are better than pretty, and 
I thank y you for the perusal 

“ Your hmble Se rv., 
. Lams. 

“Perhaps you will favor me with a call while you 
stay.” 


Line 42. *‘ The old abbaye” (if abbey tras 60 spelt) I 
do not object to, because it does not seem your own 
language, but b )umoursome ly adapted to the “ how folks 





called it in tho se times 

‘2. * Flares’! Think of the vulgarism “ flare up"; 
let it be *“* burns.” 

112. [In her pale countenance is blent 


rhe majesty of high intent 

With meekness by devotion le: it, 
And when she bends i in prayer 

Before the \ wf ne, 

The rapt enthusiast n ht deem 

The seraph of his brightest dream 





rin’s 








Absorbed in mysteries divine, 
Were meek Vv kneeling there 

scidedly “were.” The deemir , 
1uedly, not wer he deeming, or sup- 

is of a reality, not a contingency. The en- 
s not deem that a thing may be, but that it is, 


ght she knew, 
untrue 


young \ 


When first rnon’s fli 
The lady deemed the tale 
i”! This word is just 
held.” 


“ Deeme 
thought” or 
‘ween ” and 
119. [But when its sooth was clearly known, 
And that he had not fled alo 
She yields to overwhelming woe. | 


repeated above; say 
“Deem” is half-cousin to 


*“ wot. 


What is “sooth”! “ Truth” is just as good, and chimes 

to 16. 
143, 1 sincere 

I will not fear 


By pure intent and sou 
Sustained and nerved, 








Reproach, shame, scorn, the taunting jeer, 
And worse than all, a father’s sneer. 
A father’s “‘ sneer” ! W puld a Poo born man in those 
days sne-r at a daughter’s disgrace—would he only sneer ! 
Reproacl > and biting che and—worse 
Than all—the estrange a fath r’s curse, 
I only throw this hint out in a hurry. 
176. The giant oaks which lornly wai 
And mutter in the autumnal gale, 
Viewed in the faint uncertain gleam, 
To minstrel's glance might soothly seem 
A group of warriors stern and sear, 
Lamenting round a sepulchre 
*Soothiy | 
177. “Stern and sear”? I see a meaning in it, but no 
word is good that startles one at firs m and then you have 
to mak out: “drear, perh ay Then why “to 
mit strel’s glance”? “ To fancy’s eye * yen would say, not 
“ to fiddier's eye. ’ 
331. * Relax ” isa verb, not a noun, 
354. “ Gone” and “scorn” are hardly rhymes. 
4 A knight thinks, he don’t “ trow.” 
$24. “‘ Mayhap” is vulgarish. Perchance. 
464, “Sensation” is a philosophic prose word. 
€ t 





” is obsolete. 
” and “scorn” 
Canto III.) 
27. [The hill, where ne’er rang woodman’s stroke, 
Was clothed with elm and spreading oak, 


Certes 


“ Dawn are cockney rhymes. 


475, 
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T) rough whose black boughs the moon’s mild ray 

As hardly strove to win a way, 

As pity to a miser’s heart.) 
Natural illustrations come more naturally when by them 
we expound mental operations than when we deduce 
from natural objects similes of the mind's workings 
The miser's strug thus compared is a beautiful imoge. 
But the storm and clouds do not inversely so readily 
suggest the miser. 

34. Is “ red-cross knight” 
no war of religion. 

160 Havock and Wrath, his mania 

Wheel o'er the conflict, &c 
These personified gentry I think are not in taste. Be- 
sides, Fear has been pallid any time these 2,000 years. 
It is mixing the styles of Aeschylus and the Last Mi l. 

175. Bracy is a good rough vocative. No better sug 
gests i'self, unless Grim, Baron Grimm, or Grimoald, 
which is Saxon, or Grimbald! Tracy would obviate 
your objection [that the name Bracy occurs in /i 
but Bracy is stronger. 

231. [The faithful few who yet remain 

Of those who lately swelled his train, 

With tottering step and failing breath, 

Hurry to bear him from the heath. 

Vain is their speed, The frown of night 

Conceals him, and bewrays their — 
 Betrays.” The other has an wxluchy as: oct 7" 

243. [The glinting moon's half-shrouded ray 
Why “ glinting,”’ Scotch, when “ glancing” is English 

292. “ Consort,” the ver), is accentuated on the first 
syllable. Answer to, or responsive to. 

401. “ Real” you use improperly as one syllable. 

421, [Then solemnly the monk did say, 

(The Abbot of Saint Mary's gray,)...... 
The leman of a wanton youth 
Perhaps may gain her father’s rv 
3ut never on his injured breast 
May lie, caressing and caressed. 
Bethink you of the vow you made 
When your light daughter, all distraught, 
From yonder sli sughter-plain was bro ught, 
That if in some secluded cell 
She might till death securely dwell, 
The house of God should share her wealtl 
Holy abbots surely never so undisguisedly blurted out 
their secular aims, 
507. [All is prepared—a felon knight 
Around the lists in armour bright 
Rides armed and ready for the figi:t.) 
“ Armour” and “armed” come too near. Call the first 
** harness.” 
605. [The prayer of faith can never fuil. 
A drooping lily faint and pale, 
She knelt before a lonely shrine ; 
She rose as from a trance divine ; 
Oh, what a fount of holy light 
Is gushing from her deep blue eyes, 
With what a thrill of wild delight 
She lifts them towards the evening skics ! 
Was it an angel's voice,” che said, 
“ Which whispered, Vernon is not dead, 
DeMAND THE OnpEaL!"") 
The angelic suggestion of the ordeal is spirited. 
609. [Twas riven by the voice of might.] 
“ Broken,” not “ riven, 

I think there is so much of this kind of poetry, that it 
would not be veryta king, but it is well worthy of pleasing 
a private circle. One blemish runs thro’, the per- 

etual accompaniment of natural images. 


exactly the word? This is 


> bride, 
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Seasons of 
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the year, times of day, phases of the m 





, pher omena 
of flowers, are quite as much your $ persone as 
the warriors and ladies. This lust part is as good as 
what precede 3. 
. . . a 
Some memoranda of interviews which 


I had 


with Charles Lamb in consequence of his invita. 
tion above cited, were printed some years ago ing 
newspaper ; but if it be wished that they should 
be permanently enshrined in “N. & Q.” I will 
send them to you, with some addition 

J. Foruer SELL, F.S.A 





4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 
[We shall be glad to have them. 


NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISIN 
lish newspaper is generally considered to have | 
the Public Inte llige neer, commenced by Sir ] 
l’Estrange in 1663, and succeeded by 
Gazette in 1665. Advertisements are 
with until the beginning of the followi: 
An interesting work was publish 
years ago, entitled Cavalicr’s Note- Bor 
"1.6 Ge 6" §. i. 467], consisting of notes 
and a sort of diary by William Blundell, of 
Crosby Hall, Lancashire, captain of dragoons in 
the Royalist army of 1642. The work contains a 
good deal of shrewd observation illustrative of 
manners and customs and political affairs during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Among other things which exercise his mind is 
the difficulty of bringing together persons whose 
mutual interest would lie in supplying each other's 
wants. He says 

“Many persons have money which they desire to put 
out for lawful interest, X&c., but they are wholly 
ignorant of the means to do it. Many others weal 
take up money in extreme necessity, and are willing to 
give security, but they know not where to find money. 
This hath been the reason the scriveners of London 
have been employed as brokers for money with benefit 
to themselves, and commodity to the borrower and 
lender. This might be practised with much alvantage 
to the country in each county of England by the means 
of some discreet, honest person in each town of note, 
whose known employment it should be to put out money 
and take security,” Xc. 

He further says :— 

“ The above was writ about the year 1659, since when 
great practice hath been made in this kind within our 
neighbourhood, so that now, this present year 1683, it 
seems so convenient to borrowers and lenders, that I 
think it is like to continue. And I believe the like 
might be practised with great advantage to the country 
in other matters : as in buying and selling of land, and 
even in marriages, if the person em} loyed be discreet, 
and tender of other men's credits.” 

“Some such way might be used for the hiring of 
servants or apprentices, and for the utterance of divers 
wares and commodities.” ; 

“ It would be very expedient if each parish or village 
might have some place, as the church or smithy, wherein 
to publish (by papers posted up) the wants either of the 
buyer or seller, as, such a field to be let, such a servant, 
or such a service to be had, kc. And it seemeth con- 
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yenient that each man that will sell hi is horse should tie 
a mark or sign thereof on the bridle. 


good sense. It 


These remarks are replete with g 
seems to us diffi to realize a 
which placards and advertisements were unknown. 
There had, however, been already a movement to 
supply the want. He goes on to say :— 

“There was a book published in London weekly about 
the year 1657 which was called (as I remember) 7 
Publick Advice. Tt gave information in very many of 


these particulars, Quezre if it continues still to dos 
or the reason that it doth not.’ 
«4p. 1660.—There is an office near the Old Exchange 


in London, called the office of Publick Adv From 
thence both printed and private informations of this 
useful nature are always to be had. But what they 
print is no more than a leaf or less in a diurnal, I was 
in this office. The diurnal consisted of sixteen pages 
quarto in 1639,” 

Contemporary information on any historical 
ways valuable. We have here news- 
papers and advertising intheirinception. A want 
was felt, and we see the tentative means adopted 
for its supply. It is clear from the above state- 
ment that advertising in newspapers commenced 
much earlier than is generally supposed. The 
Publick Advice in 1660 issued advertisements on 
a single leaf, which had grown in 1689 to sixteen 
pages quarto. Probably the whole of this might 
not be occupied by advertisements, but advertising 
was the chief object of the publication of this 
“ diurnal.” . A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


subject is al 


Joun Murpocnu.—Considering the amiable 
character and affectionate intimacy which subsisted 
between Robert Burns and his early teacher, John 
Murdoch, there is little said about him by any of 
the poet’s biographers, and that little but a repeti- 
tion from each other, amounting to his being a 
French teacher, his early removal to London, a 
single letter from pupil to teacher, and another 
from Murdoch in reply, alluding therein to the 
Poems being as much relished in England as in 
Scotland. A few scraps also relate to the esta- 
blishment of Murdoch in London as a teacher 
and a publisher of two or three educational works, 
I have long had in my possession a work by a 
* John Murdoch,” which I ascribe to the poet’s 
friend. It bears this title :— 

“Pictures of the Heart, sentimentally Delineated, an 
Allegorical Tale; the Adventures of a Friend of Truth, 
an Oriental History ; the Embarassments of Love, a 
Novel; and the Double Disguise, a Drama. 2 vols, 
Printed for the Author, 1783,” 

The work is dedicated to the Earl of Galloway. 
In his preface, contrary to what I usually observe 
in a Scotsm: - book, he makes no allusion to his 
nationality, but in the present instance his name 
and that of his patron sufficiently indicate the 
Scot. At the British Museum I have lately been 
trying to identify the author of my book with the 
French teacher and friend of Burns. In the 


state of things in | 





| 


1 


| orthography, 





catalogue I find the Pictures under “John 
Murdoch, Bookseller,’ and the several works 
upon the English and French languages under 
“John Murdoch, Teacher.” In a_ postscript 


to the Pictures the author intimates that it 
was his intention to have subjoined a list of his 
remarks upon the necessity of a uniformity of 
clearly foreshadowing some future 
work of « more professional kind. This drew my 
ittention to the Dictionary of Distinctions, and 
he was meditating 
Here, then, the 

It is printed 


it proved to be the very work 
when he penned his postscript. 
Ayrshire teacher is clearly shown. 


for the compiler at his library, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, 1811, and contains a list of his sub- 
scribers, among whom figure Gilbert Burns, an 


old pupil, Robert Burns, the poet’s son, and many 
more of his early Scottish pupils and friends, 
Murdoch died on April 20, 1824. He edited the 
stereotyped edition of Walker's Dictionary. 

J. 0. 


Dr. Srptnorrer’s Sermon on Apostouic OBE- 
DIENCE, 1627.—In “N. & Q.,” 6% S. i. 70, Mr. 
Drevce quotes the title of Dr. Sibthorpe’s 
sermon on ‘Apostolic Obedience.’ Since that 
time an original copy of this famous sermon has 
come into my possession, and although the date 
corresponds with Mr. Dreper’s title, there isa 
difference in the name of the pub! her. The title. 
page in my copy runs exactly thus ;— 

* APOSTOLIKE | OnEeprence. | Shewing the Duty of Sub- 

s to pay Tribute and Taxes to their Princes, accor- 
dine to the Wor 1 of God, in the Law and | the Gospell, 
and the Rules of Religion, | and Cases of Conscience ; | 
Determined by the Ancient Fathers, and the | best 
Moderne Divines; yea even by those | Neoterickes, who 
in some other things, put too | strict Limits to Regalitie, 

A Sermon Preached at Northampton, at the | Assises, 
for the Countie, Felr. 22. 1626.| By | Roperr Sys- 
THORPE, Doctor in | Divinity, Vicar of Brackley. | Tri- 
Luta verd et Census, ijs que vobis constituti sunt, | ubig’ 

Mart. Apol. pro | 
Printed by Miles 





nis conamur pendere. Tust. 

( Chris tian. ad Anton. Pium. | Lo»: 
Flesher, for R. M. | 1627,” 
This agrees with the entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers (Mr. Arber’s Transcript, vol. iv. p. 179): 
“10 Maij 1627. 
Entred for his Copie wnder the 
handes of [GrorcE ss 
the lord Bishop of Lonxpon an 
master knight warden, A sermon 
called A posto hk hedience by 
Roperr SytHorre Doctor of 
Divinity. vy*” 

The inference from these facts, I think, is that 
more than one impression appeared in the same 
year ; but is it known how “ James Bowler” (vide 
Mr. Drepce’s note) became the publisher instead 
of “R. M.,” by whom the sermon was originally 
entered in the Stationers’ Registers ? John Forster, 
in his Sir John Eliot, vol. it. p. 58, note, ed, 1865, 
says :— 


Rychard Mynne 
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“Prominent among divines who so preached were 

two, afterwards singled out for special favor, Sibthorp 
and Manwaring, whose sermons, condemned by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, were published by way of 
warning and example with the title of A postolical 
Obedience, under license of the bishop of London,” 
Ts “ A} ostolical Obedience ” in this note a mistake 
for “ A postolike Obedience ”? If so, is Sibthorpe’s 
f such rarity that so accurate and pains- 
taking an historian as John Forster could not get 
access to it? A. 8. 


Sermon o 


‘A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME.”—Some remarkable | 
uses of the word God in the olders peech of Ger- 
many and that of the common people may have a 
connexion with heathen notions. Thus it is thrown 
in, as it were, to intensify a personal pronoun. In 
early German poems we have, by way of giving 
hearty welcome, “ Welcome to God and me.” The 
Supreme Being is conceived as omnipresent, and is 

: 
i 








expected as much as the host himself to t ke tl 
new-comer under protection In tl] ! 
way the name of the omniscient God ¢ npha 3 





in Asst ice of ki wwledge or Inorance So in 
the Nibeli igen Li I, 208, *° Where the treasure 
is no one knows except God and I.” So also 


we find the combination, “ No one hears us h | 
except God and the little woodbird.” Again, “No 
one can find it except he and I and a little bird.” 
Birds play the spy on man’s priv Ucy. 

The subst: athe of the above note is taken from | 








Mr. Stallybrass’s accurate translation of Grimm’s 
famous German—or, as Mr. Stallybrass prefers 
call it, Teutonic—Mythology, i. 15. The transition | 
from the “little bird” seeing to the “li 
telling what he saw is very obvious. 

ARCHDEACON. 


Antimony.—In Brachet’s French Dictionary it | 
it said that the origin of this word is unknown ; 
but the story of d ks has had a] 


the poisoned 
wide currency, and in an old dictionary I possess 
it is thus state 1 — 


* Antimony is supposed to have owed its present name 
to the following incident: Basil Valenti a monk, o 
serving it purge some hogs he had thrown it to a 
fattening them afterwards, he prescribed a like dove 


mon 





to his brother monks; but they all dy he medicine 
was called from thence antimoine, in Deane h, from anti, 
against, and » Fr. a monk.” | 


Ina Life of Madame de Maint non, by Gustave 
He quet, the following passage 
ject :— 


occurs on this sub- 


“Les médecins commengaient alors [about 1660) A 
faire usage de l'antimoine, et personne n'ignore quelle 
opposition violente rencontra d’abord ce moyen de médi 
cation. Les quelques novateurs qui osaient sen tervir 
étaient l'objet des anathémes de leurs confréres, et surtout 
de ceux A qui | aige, l'expérience et la réputati m acquise 
donnaient le plus d‘autorité, Ceux-ci qualifiaient tout 
traitement par l'antimoine, quelle que fit la dose, quel 
que fit le cas, d’ empoisonnement. Le ps arlement de 
Paris avait gravement pris parti dans la querelle, et, par 
un arrét solennel, défendu sous des peines scveres 


l'emploi du nouveau reméde. Et il est certain que leg 
premiers essais n'avaient pas été heureux. 11 avait fally 
en étudier peu A peu l’action, en mesurer la force, et 
plus d'un malade avait payé de sa vie les tAtonnements 
des praticiens, Le nom méme que l'on donnait a ce 
métal était sinistre: on l'appelait ant . 
les premicres expérience 
moines quien étaient morts. 


v é rce que 








3 avaient été fuites sur trois 

The use of antimony, or stidium, as a medicine 
was, however, very common before the time of 
Madame de Maintenon. Burton, in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, quotes various medical writers for and 
against it, and cites Jacobus Gervinus, “a French 
physitian, who tooke 3 graines only but it almost 
killed him, and he concluded antimonium venenum 
Perhaps some reader of 

N. &. Q.” can throw some light on the tétonne- 
ment of the monk Basil Valentine. 

James Hoorer. 

enmark Hill, 8.E. 


non medicamentum.” 


3, Claude Villas, D 


Puonetic Speitiinc.—The following specimens 

' English orthography (?) suggest the variety we 
may have when phonetic spelling 
The figures in parentheses give the dates when the 
forms are found : 1—eleventh century, 2—twelfth 
century, and so on :— 

Alms.—Eln esee, aelmyese (1-3); 
almisse, elmesse (2-4) ; 
2-7); almys (3) ; al leme ase 
5); elmys, almws (5); almouse, almose 
: a Imes, almoyse, almoise, almos 
rwmous (8-0) 

{nvi/.—Anefelt, anuelt, anuylt, arfelde, anefeld, an- 
feeld, anvelet (4); anfeld (4-6); aneuelt, anuylde, and- 
uell, anuelt, andfelde (5); anuilde, hanfeld, anduile, 
andvile, anuile (6); anvil (6- ] 


anvill, anfeeld, anvile, 
anvild, anuielde, anvelde (7). 


Ervand.—Erinde, erdene, ernde, 
errnde (3); eraunt, erende, ernde, arnd, 
} 


becomes general. 


‘Imisse, elmi-se (2 





almesse (2-6); elme 





= 1! 
fimis, aimesse 











earende, zrende, 
erant, erande, 


erande, arende, arunde, herend, erand (4); erant, 
e, erned, heran, errande, erdon, erond (5); erdne 


(4, 5); earand>, haraunt, arrant, arnede (6), 











Anguish.—Angoise, anguise, angus (3); anzuis, an- 
guese (3, 4); angwisch, anguisse, anguysse, anguys, 
angwyse, angwish, angwisshe, anguych, angwys (4); 
anguyssh (4, 5); anguysh (4, 6); angwische, ar yeehe 

; anguyshe (6); anguish (6-9). 

x 


A Novet Inpex.—I have read many books ir 
my life—some people might say that I have read 
too many—and seen many indexes, but never until 


1 
now have I come across a work which gives a host 


| of quotations in the text but reserves the name of 


the author and the work from which they are 
taken for “an index of quotations” at the end. 
The title of this volume (and it is a very pleasing 
one) is Country Pleasures, by George Milner 
London, Longmans, 1881). Is this an isolated 
instance in English literature ? 
>, W. TREPOoLreN. 

Tur Mitrxy Way=Santa Srrapa vi Lo- 
reTto.—The milky way was called aforetime 
by English-speaking folk the Watling Street 





on | 
nan 
ans 


wri 
wil 


dri 


e les 
uit fallu 
orce, et 
ements 


ER, 


mens 
y we 
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is | ; 
of the sky. This I have long known. I have} Drury L Was this the first London theatre 
Jearned to-day from an unlikely source, namely, | lighted with gas? The last to adopt gas was the 
the late Mr. Mortimer Collins’s Ivory Gute, vol. i. | Naymarket, on April 15, 1853 (see “ N. & Q.,” 





























p. 295, that in Italy it bears the name of “ Sant ei S, v. 459). H. Fis IWICK, 

Strada di Loretto.” It is, no doubt, very ignorant See “ Theatre I!lumination,” ante, p, 326. | 

of me not to have known this long ago, and is py 

little less than imbeciie to ad that I have . Gor Fr CLUBS. —It 1s possibie that the 
——. : om 7) oo "s emtler am ae 

added to my knowledge by readir novel, 1 — igraph, which recen 'y appeared in a 

escape hav pg this humilia ny con n to : rks ad ) r I ng therein quoted as t ere y 

future, I would ask some kind reader of | 4 . rev, MAY prove to be not al- 
Y) to inform me what authority that , S MCVOI Os res » some ot yur reaqcers, 
¢ novelist had for this, to me, nx in- | The writer, after remarking upon the gregarious 
oa : BR hten of an sommes inn + " | “See 
« bit of information, ANoN, s of the L i peratives, who during 
re eee sieiail soe an. viens 
\ eek ‘ he seaside in tens 
PEERS i ) tl habit of fre- 
Former 1 f é ial qual numbers 
I \ A et is follow — 
un I 1 writer local pa referring to th 
{rcheol ron tl n of recent 1 Wakes, we 
rapl the f ation I ter ir 
1 ] 4 v e st in © ] 
\ 1 giv ‘ “ f \ r ry 
K i” D. |] | wor » f t pose of t th vings 
” } Linv the t nd s ly 
“Dp \TIONS.”—It is perhaps worth noting ie Bete «. 
’ - t | t 1 43 fora l of a longer or 

t i Har) rs Mag zu for October there 1s al ' } » due to the 

I y M Thackeray’s last book, M iH The 3 arly iden 

vs D rgultons, wherein the editor takes fied th the wakes It then that the balancing up 
; + a nla y tha ara } r » he 

n to remark that the author does not ex tH es | I he rawals are ft : e. 17 rst of 

, ’ ; . ‘ cs cl rp? in iA 4 ons 
plain what divagations are, and that the “late , “ ‘ P wr 

- : - - —t ; . ave every year increased f that time, and this year 

modern dictionary ~ does not help him to discover. | it is ¢ mputed that there has been in the hands of pri- 

That the word is not in modern dictionaries per- | vate people, and in the loan accounts of limited com- 

haps arises from the fact that nearly all modern | pavies, no less than + l. 

dictionaries have taken Johnson’s Dictionary for | Is this ; cement 1 or doe prevail 

a foundation, or at least have formed themselves | elsewhere ? I, C. Birr K Tenny 

on later works which were based on Johnson. Cardiff. 

“Divagation=a going astray,” is given in Bailey. s ’ ; . 

The derivation is obvious. I*rances CoLLins t Hi - ls 5 4} ne Yori SS oon 
Rethonty Siena Werst.”-—Are any of the stories with which this 
wsevank, Ll orth. ° . 

wih ws 1 * 4 ae Re “ 
The word is to be found, at least, in the dictionaries | 5“ , , 1 . used to indu BS his 
of Webster, Nuttall, and Hyde C'arke. | | friends to be found io pt nt, and where? Julius 
| C. Young, in his Journal, mentions, as amongst 
Dr. Scutiemann’s Discoveries.—I do not | the best, “* The Jury,” “ The Coach Wheel,” ‘* The 
remember to have seen anywhere quoted, in theumatic Old Woman,” “ Will R ibley,” “The 
reference to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, this line | 


i 
Two Deacons,” “The Bed of Saltrum,” “The 
(1002) of the Hecuba of Euripides :— I i 


Xpvrov radaai Uprapides KATO; VUES. *The Dead March in Saul,” G. H. H. 


R. N. Ganpy. , F 
: ; “Any wieEn.”—In a letter from a Dorking 


| servant occurs this passage :—"*T can come the 

first week in November, or any when from Noy. 1.” 

Queries. | Is this rather pretty expression merely a blunder, 

We must request correspondents desiring information | or, as I hope, is it a scrap ef local dialect? The 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | jo+ter ig addressed to me. and dated Oct. 20, 1881 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the . Arice B. Gomme 
answers may be addressed to them direct, Set, Oe Pears 


Canterbury, 





a Name or Brasenose Cotiece.—This name 

THEATRES LIGHTED wiTtu Gas.—Lord Byron, | is supposed to have been derived from a brast- 
in a letter to T. Moore, dated June 12, 1815, | nium, brasen-huis, or brewhouse, attached to the 
writes : “C. Bradshaw wants to light the Theatre| hall built by Alfred” (Parker, Handbook of Ox- 
with gas, which may perhaps (if the vulgar be | ford, p. 79, cited by Max Miiller, Lect., Science of 
believed) poison half the audience and all the | Language, ii. 580). It would be interesting to 
dramatis persone.” The theatre referred to was| know in what language brasen-hwis means brew- 
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house, and what documentary evidence there is 
for the form as applied to the ancient hall which 
was eventually merged in “The King’s Haule and 
Colledge of Brasenose in Oxford, vulgariter nun- 
cupatum ” (Preamble of the Statutes given by Sir 
Richard Sutton, 1522). One would feel more 
comfortable about the beery origin of this famous 
college name if a passage could be produced in 
which “the hall built by Alfred” is referred to 
by the name of brasiniwm (or bracinium). 
A. L. Marnew. 
Oxford. 


Tue Eartpom or Surrotx.—Weever, in his 
account of the Priory of Bromholm, Norfolk, 
founded by William de Glanville, a.p. 1113, writes 
thus :— 


lanville, Earl of Suffolk (as some say), William de Glanville, 


“IT finde that the founder was here buried, a name as 
you may reade in that which I have already written, of 
great account for many ages in divers parts of this king- 
dome. There be of the later writers, saith Camden, 
speaking of the Earls of Suffolk, who " rep. rt that the 
Glanvils in times past were honoured with this title; 
but seeing they ground _ no certain auth ority, 
whereas men may easily mistake, and I have found 
nothing of them in the publicke records of the King- 
dome, they must pardon me, if I believe them not, until 
they produce more certainty. Yet in the meane while I 
confesse that the family of the Glanvils in this tract 
was of right good note and high reputation.” 

As this is a subject I should much like to clear 
up concerning the earldom of Suffolk, I have 
searched much, and the fruit of my labour has 
been the following ; and I shall feel deeply indebted 
to any reader of “N. & Q.” for notes upon the 
same. Harl. MS. 1411 (Brit. Mus.) :—- 


Beatrix, dt. 


i aron de Bromholm, in Norfolk, son of ye Sire de Glanville. ! of William 


He founded the church at Bromholm, 17 Henry I. 


de Sackv ille, 


tulph de Glanville, Baron de Bromholm, Lord Chief Justice of England 
in ye time of Henry II., who, as most people do say, did exalt him Ear! | 


of Suffolk. 


| 
William de Glanville, Earl of Suffolk, Baron of Brom-—dt. of 


holm, ob. 12 Henry IIL., and is buried at Burtland ( 
founded by his father. 


Gilbert de Glanville, Earl of Suffolk and Baron—dt. of 
de Bromholm, who did take part with Simon de 
Montford against Henry III., for which he lost 

all his honours and Jands 


Gilbert de Glanvill! younger son 


of Gilbert, Eurl of Suffolk. | folk, who 

Sir Ralph de Glanville, 

of Suffolk, Kt. | dt. and heiress. 
| 


Elizabeth de Glanville, 


Sir John Wingfield, 
dt. and heiress. kK 


| of Wingfield, Suff 


Ralph de Glanville, s 


Maud de Glanville, 


Sarah de Vezey, dt 
and co-heiress 


He founded Abl vey of Butley. 


| 
Sir Jeffrey de Glanville, was Lord=Margaret, dt. 
of Couvenham (?), in Richmond- | of Sir W. De 
shire, (second son). | la Hay, 


Emma de Alice de Glanville, wife of Robert, Lord 
Glanville, of Middleham, who had by her Couver- 
mar.John ham, of whom descended that most 
Grey of honourable family of ye Nevill, Earls of 
Condor. Westmorland and Warwick. 


n and heir of Gilbert, Ear] of Suf. 


feunded the Monastery of Leiston, in Suffolk. | 


Sir William de Vesey, who, 2s most people 
| do say, was created Earl of ‘Suffolk in ri ght 
of his wife, 14 Edward II. 


Sir Hugh de Ufford, whose issue were 
now made Earls of Suffolk. 


| 
Elizabeth Wingfield—Hugh de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Rich. IT., in his right, 
as some say, of his descent from ye Glanvilles, 


Also in Harl. MS. 1233, p. 120, is a pedigree 
nearly the same as former one, which makes 
the Glanvilles Earls of Suffolk. Likewise Phil- 
pott’s pedigree (Coll. of Arms), p. 67, almost agrees 
with MSS. 1411 and 1233. 

Wma. U. S. Granxvitie-Ricnarps 

Windlesham, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Nomismatic.—A shilling, George III., 1787. 
I have one of these coins, ‘which has on reverse 


the arms of Lunenberg, Or, a lion rampant in 
plain shield. In Henfrey’s Guide to English 
Coins, pt. ii, “Silver Coins,” p. 126, I find, 
“Or, semé of hearts.” Is my coin rare, being 
without “semé of hearts”? Can Mr. Hoblyn 
(a friend, I believe, of the late Mr. Henfrey) or 
any of your readers learned in numismatics help 
me in the matter ? 
_ STAVENHAGEN JONES. 
79, Carlton Hill, 
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Ricwarp Surpron, or LytHe Hatt, co. Yorr | foundation. 


My reason for asking is that Sir 


—He married Mary, the eldest daughter of Francis | William Harper is always credited with being the 
| founder of the above school, though, so far as can 


Lascelles, M.P., in 1658. Who were his ancestors, 
and where can I find his pedigree? A Thomas 
Shipton, of Lythe, had a daughter Eleanor, who 
married Henry Garth, of Morton Palmes, Durham, 


be ascertained, he had nothing to do with it until 
A.D. 1566, whereas King Edward VL., on Aug. 15, 


| 1552, at Ely, did undoubtedly, by letters patent, 


about 1666. What relation was Thomas to 
Richard ? 

a | 

Isaac Newron, or Bacpate Hai, Wuirsy. | 


—He would be living about 1660. Whom did 
he marry, and to what branch of the 
family + he belong? His son Ambrose married 
Helena, daughter of Richard Shipton, of Lythe 
Hall. LEOFRIC. 


“Hours or Reriection on Horror anp 
Pieasure.”—I want to know something about 
this book, Hours of Reflection on Horror and 
Pleasure, by Tho. Hunt, M.D.; no place or 
printer, 12mo., mpcccxty. It is printed as if in 
verse, but requires to be read as prose, and dis- 
plays the ravings of some American or Canadian 
against “ British tyrants,” and “ Hellish England” 
in connexion with “ Canada,” &c. J. O. 


Watter Watsu, Seventeenta Century.— 
Who was the Walter Walsh, of the Walsh Moun- 
tains family, whose fourth son, Richard, married, 
1651, Margaret, dau. of Roger O'Connor of Bally- 
cahir, having settled in Roscommon county ? 

INQUIRER. 

Wr: “ 1s A Newsparer ?—There has long been 
a difficulty in defining what is a newspaper. The 
Act of last session, 44 & 45 Vict. c. 60, “An 
Act to amend the Law of Newspaper Libel, ‘and to 
provide for the Registration of Newspaper Pro- 
prietors,” in its interpretation clause, defines a 
newspaper, for the purposes of that Act, as follows: 

“The word ‘newspaper’ shall mean any paper con- 

taining public news, intelligence, or occurrences, or any 
remarks or observations therein [? thereon] printed for 
sale and published in England or Ireland | peri ydically, or 
in parts or numbers, at intervals not exceeding twe nty- 
six days between the publication of any two such papers, 
parts, or numbers. Also any paper printed in order to 
be dispersed and made public, weekly or oftener, or at 
intervals not exceeding twenty-six days, containing only 
or principally advertisements.” 
I do not think this can be regarded as a very 
complete or logical definition ; it is, perhaps, most 
clear as to what is not intended to be included 
within its scope. To draw attention to the fact 
that Scotland is specific ally exempted from the 
operation of the Act is only further to illustrate 
the wretched piecemeal legislation to which we are 
subjected. Why are the Scottish newspapers to 
escape registration? Besides, there are plenty of 
monthly newspapers. CorneLivs WaALForD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Beororp Grammar Scnoot, A Roya Fovun- 


Newton | 


give “tie ence ‘for the Mayor, Bailiffs, Burgesses and 
commonalty of the town of Bedford and their 
successors to establish a free and perpetual “ schole 
in the sayd towne of Bedford ffor the educacion 
instytucion and instruccion of chyldren and youthe 
in gramer and good manners to endure ffor ever 
after,” &c. Was not this as much a royal foun- 
dation as any other school in England ? 
G. C. E. 

Srerne’s “Tristram Sw#anpy.”—l. 
marginal documents at the feet of the Elephant” 
vol. ii. chap. iii, orig. edit.). What is the 
elephant ? 

2. “Their doctors the Parchmentarians, the 
Brassarians, the Turpentarians” (vol. iv., orig. 
= Slawkenbergius’ Tale). Who are these ? 

. “Phutatorius, Didius, Gastripheres, Triptole- 
mus,” &c. (vol. iv. chap. xxvii. orig. edit.). Who 
are these ? 

4. “The herb Hanea, of which /®lian relates 
such effects” (vol. viii. chap. xxxiv. orig. edit.). 
What is this herb ? 

Who are M. Seguier and St. 
(vol. viii. chap. xxvii. orig. edit.) ? 
R. 8. 

MezzoTinT OF SHAKSPEARE.—I have a mez- 
zotint of Shakespeare from a painting by Zoust, 
underneath which is written, “From a capital 
picture in the Collection of T. Wright, painter in 
Covent Garden. J. Simon f.” Grainger adds, 
“This was painted in the reign of Charles II.” 
Can any one tell me who is now the possessor of 
the picture, or anything about it ? C. L. K. 


Avutnor or “ Tue History 


“ Some 


Maxima 


CHARNOCK, 


Der. MILNER, THE 


or Wixcuester.”—Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
kindly give me the date and place of his birth and 


death? E. 8. Dopesown. 


Pitney House, Yeovil. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ Every beating pulse we tell 
z2aves but the number less,” 
«A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But cruel actions show a brutal mind.” 
HiaWATHA, 


F, C. 


Replies. 


SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 
(6% S. iv. 325.) 





Will Equvzs show where Dr. Lysons states that 
| Sir Wm. Whityngton, of Pauntley, married the 


parioy.—I wish to know what constitutes a royal | | widow of Sir Thos, de Berkeley in 1352! On 
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p. 18 of The Model Merchant I find Sir Thos. 
de Berkeley married the widow of Sir William 
Whityngton, and the author quotes Calend. 
Inquis. p. m. vol, iv. p. 454, “Thomas de Cob- 
berleye filius et heres Johanne que fuit uxor 
Willelmi de Whityngton defuncti.” Again, why 
should Eques, without better proof, contradict 
Lysons, the Heralds’ College pedigrees, and family 
records, by saying Sir Richard Whityngton’s 
mother was not a Mansel? If Sir Thos, de 
Berkeley and Joan his wife did homage for the 
manor of Stoke Archer in 24 Edw. LII., 1351, 
this Joan could not have been the widow of Sir 
Wm. Whityngton, who only died in 1360. Is it not, 
rather, most likely that Sir Thos. de Berkeley’s 
first wife was Joan Archer, and she dying without 
sue, for none can be traced, the manor of Stoke 
Archer went to her husband, and from him to his 
econd wife Joan, widow of Sir Wm. Whityngton, 
who again left it to her son, Sir Thos. de Berkeley, 
in! The date of the death of Sir Thos. de 
Berkeley Eat 





sen., is not cert 





n 


2S says he was 





} 








living 1359, the second Sir Thos. de Berkeley 


not being born until after 1360. But it must have 
occurred between the dates 1360 and 1373, the 
date of the de 
ment in Cubberley Church is said to have outlived 
ith her husbands,” Sir Richard Whityngton also 
was born in 1350, and was ten years old at the 
time of his father’s death. The errors discovered 
by Eques are not, I believe, in Dr. Lysons’s very | 
correct History of the Model Merchant, or in the | 
Heralds’ College documents. Even if his theory 
were proved, he would not thus in any way establish 
the truth of the long since exploded legend of Sir 
Richard Whityngton and his feline friend. If 
Eques can show for what cause Sir Wm. Whityng- 
ton, father of Sir Richard Whityngton, was ‘out- 
lawed in 1560, the year of his death, he shall at 
once receive the sincere thanks of Sir William’s 
lineal descendant. J. M. G. 
14, Alexandra Road, Bedford. 


leat 


h of his widow, “ who by a monu- 
7 
l 


Jonn Mitcnert, CrocxmaKker (6% §, iv. 189). 
—The Records of the Clockmakers’ Company, in- 
corporated 1631, would probably give some in- 
formation about this clockmaker. The tradition 
respecting the period of the first introduction of 
eight-day clocks into Argyllshire may, perhaps, be 
strengthened by a note of their first appearance in 
Cumberland. I possess a letter written July 15, 
1713, by John Postlethwayt, of Millom, Cumber- 
land, to his brother, my maternal ancestor, Mat- 
thew Postlethwayt, vicar of Shottesham, Norfolk. 
After giving an interesting account of some new 
buildings he had made as additions to his house, 
and asking for advice as to their decoration, he 
says, “ My unkle was so kind to me y* he sent me 
down a very good handsome clock, and pretty 
large looking-glass w® I design to set up in y* 





i the time of the Re 
| as follows :— 


left room.” The uncle here mentioned was John 
Postlethwayt, D.D., chief master of St. Paul's 
School. I visited Millom last year and made the 
acquaintance of the lineal descendants of John 
Postlethwayt of that place. I was shown an 
eight-day clock, made by “Richard Rookar, 
London,” and told that it was sent from London 
by Dr. Postlethwayt of St. Paul’s Sch ol, and 
that it had always been looked upon as the first of 
the kind that recorded the flight of time in Cum- 
berland. I subsequently found, among other 
letters from John to Matthew Postlethwayt, the 
letter mentioned above, and thus verified the 
account given to me of the clock at Millom. It 


remains to be told that the tall walnut-wood case 
had a new clock put into it a few years ago, and 
that the original one, with its works, face, &c., 


complete, was given to me last year. 
ALBert Harrsnorye, 
An Otp Sone: “Joun Beii” (6 S. iv. 287), 
—In answer to K. P. D. E.’s query, the words of 
John Bull, which I have often heard when : 
from a fine old Somersetshire farmer of the old 
school, who had served in the Yeomanry Cavalry 
during the Boulogne invasion pat 

f 





pan t g 
orm Bill riots, ran 
“ Here ’s Bonaparte, the Corsican, 
To gain a consul’s robe, sire, 
Was by ambition madly urged 
To stride across the globe, sirs. 
He strode o’er France, then threw his 
O’er Switzer!and and Italy, 
And a little fertile spot before him saw 
A paradise appeared to be. 
’Twas the garden called Evgland 
He threatened to land « 
That little fruitful spot of ground 
John Bull had clapped bis hand on. 
He stretched his leg to set his foot 
Upon old Albion's shores, sirs, 
When he saw that grave old gentleman, 
Who stopped his coming o'er, sirs 
* Who 's there dares stay my bold career 
*’Tis I,’ cries Johnny Bul, ‘ sir. 
An‘ if you any nearer come, 
D—n you! I'll crack your skull, sir. 
For I'm resolved for to protect, 
Whilst I've an inch to stand on, 
This little fruitful spot of ground, 
D'ye ae, I've got my hand on. 





leg 
“s 


* Proud Corsican—what, is it you 
I guess what you ’d be doing; 
You wish to reap our abundant crops 
Without the toil of sowing, 
And hither bring your hungry troop:, 
Half starved with eating frog soup, 
All our oxen to devour, and eat 
Our poultry and our pigs up. 
Your scheme to dine on good sirloin, 
It seems a very plain one, 
But my beef and pudding 1 ‘ll protcet; 
"Tis an object, and a grand one, 
‘If you in France are emperor 
Be content in your station, 





ces 








6S 





For while this land y Is beef and r 
Johu Bull will ke s hand o1 
The sentiments are decidedly “ Jin but tl 
words have a fine old-fashioned ring, which may 
be interesting tos me Of yo reader 
7. a Gs We 
Lincoln's Inn 
R Pita Ic R (5 S. x 17 
sll ( Ss. 1 18 1 § j > 
Ww. 2 » » States t 7 Says 
el 3 iii y oT ( t t { 
Pha ned the Society of Fri¢ On 
referring to Smith I ean find 1 sion to su 
ur On the « r | = e follow- 
ng tement, which, in the absen of contrary 
evidence, goes far to prove that Phaire did n 
n the Society of Frien nd also f hes a 
reply to Servo’s query as to | place burial 
“He (Col. Phaire) died peace — near U k, na 
was buried in the Anaba + st burying-yard of that 
city” (Smith’s Cork, v —_ 
Had VPhaire pune L the Qua . » Oe fact would 
suredly not eof Thomas 
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For if Old England you invade 
You ‘Il find no consol ati mn. 
For Britain's woolen walls they all 
By Nelsons are defended, 
And there the lads wi!l drab you well, 
Though they are sinzle-hand 
Your foolish notions to com ee 











n to Col. Phaire in that work 

p. 109, where it is related th i Quakeres 

Barbara Blangdon, was “ released by the inter- 
cession of Sir W. King, Colonel Fare (sic), and 
the Lady Browne.” There is a letter from Henry 
Cromwell, at that time Major-General of the army 
in ak dated Dublin, Feb. 6, 1655, which 
may throw a dim religious light on this question ; 





vents it is worth transcribin 











‘Our most considerable enemy nowe in our view are 
the quakers, who begin to growe in some reputation in 
the county of Corke; their meetings being led 
frequently by Col. Phaire, Major Wallis, and most of 
the chief offic about. Some of our souldiers 
have | perver ”y them, and amongst the rest hie 
highness co:net of his iron troope is a professed q ve 
and hath writte to me in their stile. Major Ho 
Governor of Kinsale, is I feare going their way ; ¥ 


sone 
their prin 


1 think 
consistent 


of them to preache to the souldiers 
ciples and practices are not very 





with civil government, much less with the discipline of 
anarmy. Some think them to have noe designe, but | 
am not of that opinion. Their counterfeited simplicitie 


renders them the more dangerous. 


If we 
a st 
the old 
his fre 


rong 


consider that at this period there existed 
and bitter disaffection towards Oliver in 
1 Republican party, of which Phaire was one, 
juent attendance at the meetings of the 


Quakers is more probably explained on the ground | 


| 


| of political expediency than of religion pure and 


|undefiled. The disatfected—Anabaptists, Fifth- 
| Monarchy men, and other “ sectaries ”—agreeing 
only in hatred of the powers that be, formed a 


ld, of course, 
her kindred spirit 


sort of C Adullam, and wou 


humour and fraternize with ot 











| such as the Quakers then were. Henry Cromwell 
was sent over to Ireland to watch these parties, 
and eventually to supersede his fanatical 
brother-in-law Fleetwood, whom Oliver, in 
contempt of his Anabaptist pe vuliarities, called a 
“ n lks« p 
As n ng seen to be known of R rt 
Phaire’s parentage, it is worth suggesting that he 
migl the son of Emanuel Phai: thus 
at ‘ ‘ y l V in ] R l yf ( . ‘ : si 
: : A ) 
I I P 4.B., 1 lained I ’ i 
l and = Prie n 2ith, 1604, both 1 
\ B Oxford. He was V. Kilshannig in 1612, 
1 l refer nts ve mentio | 1 in 
curacy Moon \ y lle was id I 
y ! sin ita and t s cl hl ngs, W th 
i. per aunum.—MBS. T. C. D, f. 2, 18.” 
I son of a clergy n plundered of | livings 
it county of Cork w ld be very likely to 
enl t irmy, and, after doing the State . 
V t k for and obtain his reward in the 
rship of his native district, and in N 
n i ntigu to his early home. 
W. W. C— x 
© CARRIA ror Baccace (6 §. iv. 288).— 
e of carriage for ba e, burden, or that 
; carried, was 1 uncommon in the six- 
ter 1 Rnd seventeenth centuries Besides the 
s quoted from the Authorized Version by 
your correspondent, the word will be found in 
Numbers iv. 24 (margin); Judges xvi 21; 
l Sam. xvii. 20 (margin); ] Sa xxvi. 5 ir- 
gin); Isaiah, x. 28. In my little book on Bible 
English some illustrations from other writers 


ven ; Ladd a few more that 


ire are not quote | 
there. Puttenham (Art of Poetry, bk. iii. 
chap. xxiii.) tells a story of an officer who, being 


where 





he Duke of : he had been 
during a certain battle, replied, “I was that day 
ir € xcellencie wi uld 


bene see ne.” 


asked by 
amony the carri 


“uf wes, where y" 
not for a thousand crownes have 





‘“‘If we bring our sheep to God's altar, and them 
alone, we had as good left them behind us as an un 
profitable carriage.’ T. Adams, J tical Works, i. 124, 


Sich | 


‘The y dis! odged to no other end than to recover their 
ship 3, that they might save themselves, thot ah they lost 
their carriages."—Heylin, List. of Reformation, 1. Yo, 


Ecc. Hist. Soc. ed. 

“ An index is a necessary implement, and no impedi- 
ment of a book, exceyt in the same sense wherein the 
Carriages of an Army are termed Jmpedtmenta.”— 
Fuller, Worthies, “ Norfolk,” ii, 135, ed. Nichols. 


Lewis O, Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 
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. * | . . . 5 | 
The following passages occur in Letters and | araying his men in order rounde about the same,” fron 
Papers of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, | The cariage was “ great store of victualls” for the fron 
1447-50, printed for the Camden Society, 1871: | besiegers of Orleans, I gave the reference in 5" §, dic 
“By the whiche yeatis full ungodely carivge as sus- | Xii. 293 on “bag and baggage.” Cf. also Judges fact 
pecious men and wymmen have be ladde yn and oute.” | xviii, 21; Numbers iv. 24 (margin). I have spec 
—P. 88. . » Chcstiee ? reference to “Charity lighteneth the rich man of thei 
Rv o _ r y” sai ai anc yitre ° — . » oT 

By commaundement of )* said Dean at tapitre 18 | his superfluous and unwieldy carriage” (T. Adams the 

caryed oute so moche erthe robill and donge and other | | . 8 aon hich I lo S gee em ify: als : 
fylthis that the sayde wey ys dytte [—closed }, that no Sermons, i. 319) en en ee ae = 
man ther yn may well ride ne go ne lede cariage to the | “ Belike he (Solomon) had charged them with liffi 
wallis, to grete hurte and hyndryng to the saide Mayer | some levies, and troubled them with some car- es 
and Comminalte.”—P. 89. j riage” (Translators’ Preface to the Authorized re 
See also Nares, ed. 1876 ; and Webster, ed. 1864. | Version); here in a somewhat different sense, but Dh, 
Wa. PEnNGELLY. interesting. The word is noticed in Trench, On Pla 


Torquay. the Authorized Version of the New Testament, dea 
p. 42, and a quotation from North’s Plutarch is 
given. W. Tawncock. s 

Norwich, 


Hatt Marx (6 §. iv. 328).—The small 
Roman b referred to by Mr. H. Cromte was used 
as a London date letter in 1737-8, in 1777-8, and 
in 1817-18. N.B., in the first the punches were 
a plain oblong rectangle for the lion passant, and 
a plain angular heraldic shield for the leopard’s 
head crowned ; in the second the shield of the 
sovereign’s head has a rounded base, and that for 
the lion passant has a single point downwards in 
the outline of its base line; in the third the 
leopard’s head is not crowned. Again, in the 
first, the b may be distinguished by the tufts of 
its upright element slanting, the one up, the other and 
down; in the second, one tuft slants, the other pro- 


Canon Venables (Cassell’s Bible Dict., vol. iii. 
p. 224) has the following instances of carriages 
used for things carried :— 

“* David's law that those which staid with the 
carriage should have equal part......else will the car- 
riages be ill attended.'"—Bacon, Adv. 
bk. ii. § 9. 

*** Gave them battle, and overthrew them, and took all 
their carriage.’— North's P/utarch, p. 470. 

“*Up they gotte their heavie carriage to the house 
roof in the outsyde,"—Udal's Zrasmus, Luke f. 69r.” 
The reference to Bacon should be bk. ii. chap. i. 
§ 9. Ep. Marsnatu. 


of Learaing, 


wats 
>> 
= Sa 


No doubt some of our friends will be able to 
give instances other than that of the use of the 
word carriage in the sense of baggage in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 22, “ David left his carriage in the hand of 





the keeper of the carriage,” from English litera- 
ture, but I can give one from a recent conversa- 
tion with one of my parishioners, who told me that 
he “had been to Lewes with the waggon to take 
a carriage of corn.” I asked another man, “ What 
is a carriage of corn?” and he replied imme- 
diately, “Two load.” It is pleasant to find these 
old Bible words still alive. W. D. Parisn, 
Selmeston, Sussex. 


This use is not at all uncommon in sixteenth 
and seventeenth century writers, I give a few 
instances and references. Holland, in his Livy, 
bk. Ixii. ch. 64, has, “ Perseus putting his fardage 
and carriage (impedimenta) before.” Bacon, in 
the Advancement of Learning, speaks of “ David’s 
military lawe...... That those which staied with 
the carriage shoulde have equall part with those 
which were in the Action, &c.” And Lord Ber- 
ners, in his Frotssart, ch. cevii. p. 243, “ Next 
after the Kynges batayle came all the caryage.” 
The use occurs even as early as 1375 in Barbour’s 
Bruce (ed. Skeat) ; see xi. 238, and xv. 19. 

Xi. 

The word is found in the English translation of 
Polydore Vergil, p. 21 (Camden Society, 1844) : 
“John Fastolf, captaine of the said companies, 
had intelligence of his comming by meane of 
scurryers, and forthwith caused the cariage to stay, 





jects straight downwards; in the third, the tufts are, 
the one horizontal, the other upright. The small 
Roman b was used as an Exeter date letter for 
1726-7 and 1818-19; as a Chester date letter, 
1777-8 ; for Newcastle, 1865-6 ; for Birmingham, 
1800-1; for Sheffield, 1825-6; for Edinburgh, 
1807-8 ; for Dublin, 1659-60 and 1847-8. The 
marks of the respective cities are : Exeter, a shield 
bearing a castle with three towers ; Chester, three 
lions passant, impaled with three garbs ; Newcastle, 
three castles ; Birmingham, an anchor ; Sheffield, 
a crown; Edinburgh, a castle with one central 
tower higher than its wings; Dublin, the harp 
crowned, Thus I have endeavoured to render the 
details supplied by Mr. Cripps in his invaluable 
Old English Plate, 1878. 

By putting these details together Mr. Cromig 
will find little difficulty in determining the date of 
his piece of plate. O. 


Heratpic Anomaty (6™ §. iv, 247).—P. P.’s 
query suggests another. When and where did 
the practice originate of differencing degrees in 
rank by the way in which the helmet is placed! 
I do not remember to have noticed it in impres- 
sions of very ancient seals; and if it is a com- 
paratively modern usage, I do not see how the 
anomaly of position is to be got over. It is 
evident that an animal placed on a helmet must, 
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| 
from one point of view, be seen in profile, and | no flirtation since, 


from another what heralds term affrontée. Heral- 
dic painters seem to be indifferent both to the 
facts of natural history and to the rules of p 

and I suppose they must be left to 
their own devices. P. P.’s suggestion of lifting 
the crest so far off the helmet as not to touch it 
seems a reasonable way of getting out of the 
McC—. 


spective ; 


difficulty. E. 


“A Rat-Ryme” (6 §. iv. 128).—The sub- 
ined extract from Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of 
and Fable, sph. “Irish rats rhymed to 
death,” fully illustrates and points out the origin 
of this compound word :— 

“Tt was once a prevalent opinion that rats in pas 
turages could be extirpated by anathematizing them in 
rhyming verse or by metrical charms. This notion is 
frequently alluded to by ancient authors: thus Ben 
Jonson says,— 


‘Rhyme them to death, as they do Irish rats,’ 
Poetast 
Sir Philip Sidney says,—‘ Though I will not wish unto 
you to be rimed to death, as is said to be done in 
Ireland Def of Pvesie). And Shakespeare makes 
Rosalind say,—‘ I was never 0 berliymed since......1 


was an Irish rat ’—alluding to the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls (As You ZL dt, ULL. ii.).” 

Witiram Pratt. 
eter’s, Isle of Th anet, 


Callis Court, St. 


The power of destroying rats by incantations 
and rhymes is mentioned by Shakespeare in Th: 


Merchant of Venice, [V. i. 


“ Shylocl. What if my house be troubled with a rat 
Ani I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned?” 


W. D. Parisn. 


Rat is an old slang term for a clergyman, and 
“ryme” is probably for rhyme; the reference 
being to the practice of intoning the prayers, or 
reading them in some measured or formal manner. 

J. D. 

Belsize Square. 

Fiirtation (2"4 §, x. 60; 6% §S. iv. 326).—It 
is now generally said and believed that the com- 
pound word flirtation was introduced into our 
language by the beautiful Lady Frances Shirley, 
and it is said that Lord Chesterfield was present 
on the occasion when she first used it. I should 
nuch like to know what evidence there is of the 
truth of this statement. The word was clearly 
in use in 1719; for it is repeatedly used by Miss 
Sophia Howe, Maid of Honour to Queen Caroli 
whilst Princess of Wales. She was the daughter 
of General Howe, and died in 1726 with a 





e 


"ends with, “ Tell Stanhope I 
have lost the ring he gave me.” 

I do not know when the ten years’ “ eternal 
whisper ” began between Chesterfield and Fanny, 
ned by Sir C. H. Williams in Isabella ; or, 

7, but I should hardly think it was so 
early as 1719. Lady Fanny was, I believe, the 
fourth daughter of Robert y, first Earl 
Ferrars, by his second wife, Selina Finch. They 
were married in 1699, and as Fanny appears to 
1ave been the seventh child, she was probably not 

rn before 1706. If so, she would only have 
1 thirteen in 1719, and could hardly then 
I 


Shirl 


he object of Lord Stanhope’s admira- 


ive heen 
ion; it seems, therefore, to be rendered improbable 
that she had previously to that introduced the 


word flirtation 
There were three words introduced about the 
|same time, namely, fi lation, flirtation, and 


dangleation ; and Mrs. Howard, in 1728, says of 


them, “‘They are now no more, and nothing less 
than a Lepell can restore them to life.” The first 
| and last soon fell into disuse, but flirtation sur- 
vived, EpwarpD Soy. 





blemished reputation and a broken heart (see | 


Suffolk Letters, i. 36, 40,41). Miss Howe was, of 


course, intimate in 1719 with Lord Stanhope, who }upon it to secure identity. 


did not become Earl of Chesterfield till the death 
of his father in 1726, and the first of the above- 


mentioned letters, which begins with, ‘I have had | that seems conclusive. 


Goapby Famity (6 §, iv. 288).—I shall be 
happy to give Mr. W. M. Goapspy, New York, 
information about the above, if he will send me 
his address. J. JACKSON GoADBY. 
Henley-on-Thames. 


on Back or A Picture (6™ §. iv. 190). 
—The arms engraved on this seal are apparently 
those of the Colbert family, described by Guigard 
in his Armorial du Bibliophil as “ D'or, a la 
couleuvre en pal tortillée d’azur.” He gives the 
shields of seven members of this fam ly, four of 
which are oval. In addition to their splendid 
library it is highly probable that the Colberts 
would have in their possession pictures, and especi- 
ally portraits of the French royal family, in whose 
service four of them were ministers, including the 
celebrated Jean Baptiste Colbert in the reign of 
Louis XLV. Did they adopt the serpent, coluber, 
in reference to their name Colbert? If so, it is 
another instance of canting arms. 
W. E. 
The picture probably was in the collection of 
one or other of the French Colberts. I think I 
have seen the same impress, though not as a 
waxen seal, on engravings and drawings by the 
old masters. J. Woopwarp. 


SEAL 


BucKLEY, 


Seals are placed on pictures for various reasons, 
frequently that of identity. Some very neat frauds 
have been perpetrated by means of seals. <A per- 
son buying a picture is asked to place his seal 
The picture comes 
home, and is by no means what it was supposed 
to be when purchased. But the seal is there, and 
It is not easy, if at all 
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possible, to transfer a seal. The way the trick is 
perpetrated is to have duplicate pictures in the 
same frame. The front one is that purchased ; the 
back one is that sealed. Genius—not of the artist 
but of the thief—is triumphant. 

Coryetivs WaLrorp. 


Bu lsize Park Gardens. 


“Tur ScrernaturaL Macazixne” ror 1809 


(G™ 8. iii. 488 John Power, in his list of Irish 
periodical literature publications from 1726 to 1866, 
has the following 

‘The Supe | Magazine, Dublin, 1809, Sve. It 
was published monthly by Wilkinson & Cowdness, Wood 
Street, Dublin ; t first number in June and tl ust in 
September, 15 A copy in the British Museu bu 
imperfect, wanting a few pages at the er 


Ic ¢ k K 
inquired about by Musi is, pro y 
**The Music of Nature r, An Attempt to Prove that 
what is Passionate and Ple sing in the Art of Singing 
Speaking, ar 1 Performing n Musical Instruments 


derived from the Sounds of t Animated Wor 


With curious and interestimg Illustrat s By W 


as 
Gardiner. London, Longman [& ¢ ; and T. Combe | 
& Son, and A, Cockshaw, Leicester, 1§32."" 8vo. pp. xii 
and 5 Vv, 

The dedication is to the poet Moore, who i 
addre sed as “ My dear S r. A ¢ }») 1 tl 
library of the Literary and Philosophical S ty 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I have not found th 


the author gives any indication of his trade or 
calling. He says in his Preface that he 

“has been in the habit of listening to sounds of every 
description, and that with more than ord nary attention ; 
but none have interested him so much as the cries of 
animals, and the song of birds. In the busy world, or 
in quict and repose, he has amused himee!f with taking 
down these germs of melody; and, had pursuits led 
him more into rural life, a more ample collection might 
have been made. 


Walleend. 


Gardiner was also author of Sights in Italy, with 
some Accounts of the Present S of Music and 
the Sister Arts in that Country. and Music and 


Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections of a Dilet- | 


tante, in 3 vols., 1853; the latter being an 

autobiography. A copy of each work will be 

found in the Leicester Free Library. A portrait 

of William Gardiner, by Miss M. A. Hull, of 

Leicester, was published by R. & M. H. Allen 

of Leicester. Joun Taytor, 
Northampton. 


’ 


Tue Fatner or Ropert ritz Harpixe : Tar 
FITZ Harvine Pepicrer (5" §. xii. 362, 437, 
477 ; 6" S. i. 20, 58, 101, 203, 239, 327 ; ii. 10, 


155).—A trifling error disfigures the admirable 


| pedigree given at the first reference, which Me. 
Exuts will be glad to correct. The danghter of 
Robert fitz Harding who married Orho fitz 
William was net named Matilda, but Margaret, 


This appears from the charter of her nephew, 
Maurice de Gaund, to Clerkenwell N ery 
Vona ticon, iv. 84), in wh h ] li , 
*Matertera mea Margerita que fuit uxor O 
filii Willielmi.” T 


Tne Anemoxve Petsatinta: Dane's B 





6" S$. iv. 347).—Mr. Watrrorp will find 3 
belief alluded to in my notes to Aubrey’s R:maines 
of Ju latsn a l Gentil . 1 the | 
lore § ty ia ] ’ (np. 239 
yin our Dictionary of | Pla ’ 
. 142, 143 I hav lso ¢ 








| Isleworth 
| 
| Perer Beckrorp ( $ 267, 31 rhe 
| ¢ litors of the Biogre / l 
| Aut , 1816, describe t 7 I 
| Beckfe 1, Exq., a relation of Mr. Wil 1 Beck- 
ford, and tled at Steepleton, in Dors ‘ 
J. Is J 

B LEAN Them O i Not F 
la D 6 S, iv. 357).—T 3 
| not u 1 is recorded in ““N. & O . 
| iv. 70; v. 413, 437, & Hender i 

f j ’ ( f i ¢ Dp 

rhe Ne ’ Mr 161 D 
Enq Folk-lore, pp. 126-28 1 in many 
other works. J s Britt 


Tue Earuiest Ramway (6 §. iy. 2 
The iwav, “alled the C 
ay, was laid out in 1802 by 


rder to set up ln 


. 
rovaon, Merstham, 





years, 
An interesting memoir of Sir Edward 





knighted in 182 ! 
extensive contracts exé ted hy him in 
partner, the Re ev. W. Jollitfe, are to be f nd 
Wells’s Llistery of the Drainage of the Bedjur l 
Level, London, published for the Author by Ry 
Pheny, Law Publisher, 17, Fleet Street, 1830, 
vol. i. p. 773. Hy roy. 
Ammerdown, Bath. 





Tur Name JAMES BEFORE 1258 (6 S. iv. 308, 
354).—I see that in studying brevity in my note, 
t 





er of 
» fitz 
ut 
ret 
Met 
i 
‘ ; 
Lie 
i 
3 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QoQ 
8ivd 





1 last week, I probably incurred a 

: of inaccuracy. The note was intended only 
to refer to the use of the names James 
Jacobus in England and by Englishmen. 
latter name 1s found in a few causes i the cl se ( f 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies in England, but generally, I think, 
borne by foreigners. Jacob, as a Jewish name, is 
occas nally found ina Latin form in records, but} Discov 
: I believe (and herein I have the autho- 

so used by 


Robinson, 
clad to le 
Robinson, 
t 


+ in ¢ 
ed 10 





as being Naunton 


was never, 


rity of Dr. Neubauer in confirmation), mythical a 





ration. Tuomas P, Wapt 


(6m S. iv. 


n appear- | records the marriage of George Bagnal and Hester 


widow, Jan. 10, 1669. I should be 
irn whether she was widow of Francis 
rector of this parish, who was s 
he time of Cromwell, and reinstated at 








Rectory, Pershore. 


ery OF ANTIQUITIES IN SovTHWARK 


107, 231, 278).—I fancy the very 
ccount of a discovery of anti ties in 


W. D. Macray. | Southwark is obtaining more notice than it 





| deserves. A subterranean passage hewn out of a 
DOLTON S. 1. 123, 172; iv. 291 solid rock, and that rock in the purely i 
—Y¥ last reference, contained a 1 of Southwark! A passage of 196 y 


paper on the life of this man of letters, and some | , 
, : 


vy, perchance, a studious person may write @/ the end a 
volume on the lives of him and the other great | letter a 


men” of England. Permit me to add to] yg. i« 








nts, crucifixes, bea 
iving toad as big asacapon 





to the difficulties. Crypts 
h the inn of the pr f I 1 3 
\ founded by o1 f tl ( 3 
inn « 1 not well be | for the 








} Pr pal Lit i t ] h ir 
I in | n’s Life of Panizzi, v l rresp nt is wrong in ying t f 
pp. 12, 13 P. W. T )LPEN he crypt ed west by the gr l of the 
Bisl p f Winchester, the fact being tl , 

, . 

i, v Iu rHY SI rs, O Naxos” (¢ Priory of St. Mary Ove ind, indeed, tl ill 
S 149, ood Ce nly it not a sequitui par 1 of S I y \I len Overy. ! y be : 
that, because the words are in “one or more | the two 
editions of his works, ergo they re Lord Byron’s. Crypts were not rare in Southwark from 
Are they in any one of Mr. Murray’s editions? | the eed of dry shetantiel { ae 
That they are neither in the one-volume edition, ore 1 7 swan l par for I 

oe = eet : : 
1837, nor in the pearl, 1867, I can confidently | reasons—¢ one nesth of Gt. Mare Overy for a 
assert. In the former, p. 800, the poet states how | friars ; one of the inn of the prior of Lev Gent 
many compositions had been attributed to him, Maa 1830 one nt . 1 basemet of in 

f cl says, “* Goc c VS er com- 

of which,” he say 7 God know E never com-| Aucln. Norman hoax Gent. Mag. in 
posed nor read a syllable beyond their titles | ’, Head Court. Mr. 7 toile 5 oO” 

stieemanta # S aefine think of , rhe ego ag he 
vel ments, I there =e ee & ee " gnd S. y 1) there was a finely vaulted cellar 
must ept cum grano that the words of th , > ] 


I . if Hou 
e Byron’s. Perhaps Mr. Murray can settle the gt 
t He can certainly say if t 

















‘_ 5 >! all the rest of it—came out of the facts rds 
1 in any of his, the only perfect and | nar y Manning Bray (S vol. iii 
, editions of the poet = " : p. 599, published in 1814) :— 
TREDK. LI . : 
A Kent . \e v < ~ UOlaves ( th P ol 
“ge , . : Lewes had a ise; there are fragme 0 sand 
ve the highest authority for saying that the | y. under the grammar school is a crypt, which was 
poem in question is xot Byron's. ] probably under the Prior's chapel ; it was some time used 
1 ’ as a « ar to the King’s Head in Wal t Tree Al y On 
¥ vAL orn BacGENAL Fam LY \ ». ya ga trap d yor in the] ven nt of Wh te Ho 
ols There was a Ralph Bagnall, of the « of | Court [the site well up under the London Bridge R 
. > . pons © an " i i ews boc P . 
Wor ter, in the reign of James I.; and William | W4 aches], we go down several steps, and by a 
‘amet ige | sl al under an arch which does not 
Bagnall, of the same place, in the following reign. a Se eee oe ee : 
egg he ly th ‘ * oh | walking upright, we com he 
ppear to be only these two of that name about 8 or 10 feet high fr 


on the index to wills in the Worcester Prohate | eupport: 
Office between 1600 and 1651. Agnes Bagnall, of | of which ar 
Worcester, died intestate, and letters of adminis- | PT°Y 1 by di 
tration were granted to Joan Bagnall, alias Smyth, 
widow, Oct. 17, 1665. The parish register of 
Claines, near that city, records the marriage of 


William Bagnall and Elizabeth Greene, Oct. 19, 248: iv. 36).- 


1626; and the register of Naunton Beauchamp! Messrs. M 








Wm. Renpie. 


Picxerine’s “ Diamonp Horace” (6 §. iii. 


—In the Cutalogue, May, 1881, of 


eehan, 11, Pulteney Bridge, Bath, 








NOTES A 


iras, 


Hor a Ist ed n, original | 


MarsHatyt, M.A 


*ickering’s Diamond Classics : 
ismo., unct 


ND D QUE RIES. [6 S, IV. Nov. 5, "81, 


,» 8 
“Suspiria Divina: or, True Christian Divinity. Teach 

it, ing us to Think, Speak, and Do as we ought. “By E H 
Author of the Divine Breathings. My soul thirst th 
for God, for the Living God: O when shall I come and 

. appear before God. London: Printed for Dar Br wne 
at the Black Swan, and Thomas Browne at t Gree 


Dragon without Temple Bar. 1705.” 


I ‘ _ ay Oe sve Oe . This is subst: untially the same work as Dip; 
there . ) WARS Sete 8, Breathings, though there are many vy t 

ac a i é -) miny Triatlons ww 
send he i Miseella een pe Po : os in 























homelanr 3 and the address to the reader, the 























vi t : ; oc isional verses, and the final “ Pious Retleet ns 
> oil ‘the me a ort hind — De vout Reader > are omitte 

, 1 to the consumption of a third part; | , a : ' . » . 
m ~ . ‘pe | Can E. H. be identified / Ihe sixth ¢ tion of 
le ! ccording t rt, with seven in Metle hack @ “t “ - 
bu wl t malt e bushel of oat malt, and one bis ittle DOOK was published in iO.«5, and two 
bu ns; and when it is tunned let not se irs later appeared :— 

t ! ch filled at first. When it begin S$} “Divine Breathings: or a Manual Pr 1 C 
to w t the rind of the fir, three | ¢ mplations, In One Century, Tending to 
I t rai ch, of each one pout 1 | Gospel-Principles, and a good Conversation in Christ 
of ar tt ee | ~~ ‘fuls ; flowers of | Comprizing in brief many of those great Truths that 
ts s, two handfuls ; of burnet, betony, marjoram, | are to be known and practised by a Christian, The 
av nny flowers of elder, wild thyme, of each | Second Part. By T. S. 

! { ls o rdaniur 1ise¢ ae _ . 
or Ifu lf; seed 1 cardai am bruised | Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

t ea: | erries bruised. one ounc ut the . . 4 
peng a ther _ , the} Me eunee ; pe tt Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum 
Beede lit t vessel nen be juor t th wrough 2 

: ’ : wae oe : : London, Printed for Nathaniel Ponder, at the Peacock 
aw hi erbs, and after they are added, let t e | ay , 

: , Seatn © , hae te in the Poultry, near the Church, 1680. 

liqu work r the vessel as little as may be, fill it up | ? ; ns oa - ‘ 
as last l when it is stopped, put into the hogshead | 12mo., pp. Xvi, 187. This was reprinted, with 
ten 1 laid eges, the shells not cracked or broken, stop | slight alterations, in 1814, “by J. De nnett, 
all « ldrink it at two years old ; if carried by water Leather Lane.” Cc. D 
Mu is i I 1 added watercresses, 
br ok 1 wild rele six _ ifuls, = ScANDINAVIAN Mytnotocy (6% §. iy, 

fula of reeradish rasped in every ysnead; 18 | go ; ; e 
: ee “wrcentiaecney ox thy ade ti um drink | 2 37).—Assuming that C. H. is desirous of 

As it I s is n , ium ins 
haces c than that which bad none By the variety | ing a full knowledge of Scandinavi im cosn 
of it t, and by the ground beans, we may conclude | I venture to transcribe at his service a 
that very rty and strengthening liquor, works and essays calculated to throw a light on 
: } } * hae» wt } " 

I ‘ ‘ . ase it has of ps, which they | the subject :— 

I ' ’ rs, ushering it ot : on - . 
inf . mes us.” F Ae “7 i The Elder or Poetic Edda* (above all pars iii.), edited 
. week ‘ ~*~ *| by Finn Magnusen, with a Mythological Lexicon and 
eam TRH Critical Dissertation on “the Edda Doctrine and its 

. - A Origin.” The translati n into English by an anonymous 
thor 1 vol. 12mo. London), and into French by 

= an Dramas ODUCED on THE Ame- | ®Uthor - 12mo. Lond 1 t 

. Madame R. du Puget (Paris, 1838, Svo.; second edition, 
RICAN = 20S v 
Mr. Bayard Tay so, in his ‘I T iylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
Nativity and Massaci Professor Rask’s Edition of the Younger or Prose 
- Lionel, in Edda,t ce my iled > m the Danish and Latin issued in 
$ not yet discontin | 1665-73, and its reprint in 1848-52 under the surer- 
Ss ( Bostin gave s | intendence of a Literary Commission at Copenhagen. 
\ i Cincinnati, i »| Mallet: Introduction l'Histoire du Dannemare, 
ng that , t Biblico histori 1€ | tom. i. and ii. 
Christ Rev. G. Musgrave's /’a ¢ through| Keightley: Fairy Mythology, vol. i. 
~ Worsiiae: Primeval Antiquities f Denmark, 1819. 
, ale ~e] . Pp ey . . : , DP y 
Eowarp H. Marsmatn, M.A. Select Icelandic Poetry, by the H ud Rev 
Li ( t, Hastings | Her ert. 
: ” | Wheaton : History of the Northm 
eee . , , The Foreign Quarterly Review x 3. 3 and 7. 
Mpose (4th S iii 519- ie O14 Thic ' en Qui ys »* . 

B _ Oe Hl, OLS, VY 214 This word i | Weber and i n 8 ee ons of Northern Anti 

used in Scotland both as a singular and a plural, | quities (Edinburgh, 181 





it, and heard others use it, 


} , ] 7 . i. me 
a plural hundreds of times. “I don’t like them,” | 24 1829. : , : 
1} ] 7 } | Ampere: Littérature et Voyages (Paris, 1833, 8vo., 
would be the probable answer of three-fourths of a | 1850. 12mo) : ne 
givel pany if 1dde nly as ked their « pinion a | X. Marmier: Langue et Littérature Islandaises (Paria, 
to a dish of brose. THomas Bayne. | 1838, large 8vo.). 
“Divine BreaTaines 54S xi. 240. 336 * Edda Rythmica seu antiquior vulgo Semunilica 


418, 433, 478).—In the British Museum is 
olume with the following title-page :— 


as D pping: Le Journ: Nae s Savants, for the Years 1525 


| dicta, pars i, 1787; 1818; pars iii 
Havniz. 


¢ Edda Snorronis 4 Rask, Coben., 1818 


are ii. 
a I 


7 
8 
1s. 








ove 


mi 
CE 


as: 


ral 


pe 
ru 
M 





19 
22, 








edition, 
r Prose 
sued in 
s fr 
rer 
lemare, 
tev, | 
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em de Lavelevye La Saga es Nie lungen dans les 
s, kc. (Paris et Bruxelles, 1866, Svo 

Bexuvoir Hist Legend I 3 et 

s (Paria 7) 3 

Wir P 

, C. = 

Callis irt, = Y’ Is fT 
Hesry Hat Mivis Trit N 


g 24 8, 431 Referring to Con, Fis 
W s ginal 1 . I may mention tl y 
ning the MS. records of the 8 f 

Fr for the S h-Eastern Distr If i 
t I k of | ds’ Suffer nys 1 1655 
F ) Henry Halliwell, pric f Ifield 
p. 7 n 1663 to “ Edward Mich curate t 
Her y Halliwell” (p. 56) In “The Contre} n 
f the Clergie (Sussex) towards the repairinge of 
St. |] ( London e Sussex Dail 
N Oct. 17, 187¢ urs “Henry Halliwel 
parson [winel ( 05s. O0d 
‘ FREDEI K |] PAWY 
Bright 

“Cen (6 S, ii. 388; iii, 10).—In looking 
ver some old papers I came across an old } 
phlet, the title of which it is desirable to record in 
connexion With ti ipbject :— 


Naked. Being the 


d time Unravelled; 


“The 
Mistery of 


Scarlet Beast Stripped 


the Meal Tub Th 


seco 






Or a Brief Answer To the Popish-Midwives scandalous 
narrative. Intitule’ M. lice defeated & Wherein She 
not only abusres and ca vile aspersions on the King’s 
Evi se to make them odious but upon Sir William 
Wal the Right H urable the Earl of Shaftsbury 
and several other Persons of Quality, and in Generel 


upon the whole Protestant Government, By packing 
falsehoods and Romish Absurdities 
he ignorant, and turn the 
h-Plot upon the Presbiterians, 
ms upon the plausible } 
Fac ion, y hie} they 4] 
Vulg and to m tl 
London, Printed by D 
The pamphlet concludes with the following lines 
Pope Joan by far out d 
athe Miter won 


Argue lesa, 





il Obeervatix 1 
dg t d de t n- 
World believe them 
Mallet. S 





a2 8 J 
thinking ake 


Innocent. 


‘Thus have vou seen 
Nay, from Hee-Popes she h 
"T 


Tis hers by Merrit, who dare 





ged lies. she sl all b Prels 
Then look you to't, R mes Lubbers, f 
She ‘I jerk your fubies if you cannot p! 


Witttam R 


133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


5 §S. viii. 503; 
HN ye JARVIS 
Mr, Jonny Fir- 
reference, that 
Theobald 
r “ the accu- 


EDITED BY Hvens 
—Mr. J 
night have learned from the late 
cHeTt Marsn’s note, at the first 
nowhere in Shakespeare Restored does 
3 to the edition of 


The 


“ HAMLerT,” 
95; 6" S. iv. 225 





assign the date 170 
rate Mr. Hughs.” 
Cambridge editors, and very unfortunately 
peated by Mr. H. Furness in his New Vario- 
rum edition of Hamlet (Appendix, p. 35). As 
Mr. Jarvis says, “faction” for fashion is one 


mistake was made by the | 
re- 


test-word for Hughs’s edition; but “ Roaming” for 
Wrong is an ther: and I si i much like to 
know wl rMr Jarvis’s copy of the Hamlet of 
1718 has th rrectiot 5 ; the other. 











C. M. I 

Atl x ( 

Ma AGES AND Brria Ss \NTS S 
y. 9 354) lr} f ted a 
random, are fr the I rey — 

Rog &e amt to Mr. R os lary, 

R rt ke \ s vied y* 27 of 
July ‘ 

‘ ant to Mr. 7 1 5° 27 of March, 

a) \W B a nd re @X- 
‘ ni if eruaunt to Sir 
\ R r 1 Vv i a m | 18 
t w ( s ret « and 
Ak ~ en 
c neu l I i ‘ ‘ was C el 
this many a yé i ther 

I KES 

The following 1} re 
parochial register ( 

I have not noticed among t ! riages anything 
bearing on the sul t Ihe registers are very 
valuable, dating from 1562 

R. Alverius dwel m Oct. 21, 4 

R. Henry Fr am ( 20, 1605 

Launc ott Robinson, Serv to S ienson Sep’ 8, 

[Servant to Ste 3 Ww r in the 
sestaten, | it is found in t 1 de 
Diocesan Offi York. I y tl 
following his name tl | 
persons having been buried bet August 2] 
tember 21. There were eight pers. iri 
Sept. 8, 1¢ 

Alse Wright, Servant to 7 Wres Nov’ 8, 1656 

S. James Emsons Ser tf O 24, 1705. 

R. Ge Abbat, Serva J z 

S.J n Cannum S:rvant to I ny Marct 724. 

R. William Priest! Ss 1 Man, May ~ 725 

S. James Reeder, Ser J a8 
lhe letters preceding fer to Redne 

] | ; 
1 Swinfleet, in the ; 1 of Whity 
Geo. West. 


f burials of servants are 





extracted e parish registers of Romford:— 
1563. 16 Marti Dethicke J son servus Johannis 
Harrison sey ultus fuit. 
1663. 19 Martii Dorite Warde ila Jvhannis Tyler 
sepulta fuit ; f 
576. 26 Octobris, S$ . iit Johannes Wood 





famulus D min Grey 
1668 25, Cur er, a fi nale B 


from Guy dy Hall, bu ried, 


ore servant 


ickam 


Ti s Birp. 
Romford, 
f servants may be 
rth Elmham, 


Some entries of the burials 
found in the parish registers of N 


* Vicar of Eltham from }555 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 








in Norfolk, 1569, as well as in some subsequent 
years. See my Notes for the Llist ory of Launditch | 
Hundred, part ii, 609, ili, 138 (Miller & Leavins, 
Norwich e G. A. C. 


The two following extracts from the burial 
register of this parish refer to servants of Bishop 
Wilson’s household :— 
1738. John Ridyard, my Lord Bisho 


p's faithful serv', 


Cottier, a maid at Bishop's Court, 


Auz' § 
Ernest B. Savace. 
Kirk Michael Vicarage, Isle of Man 
At Tisbury, Wilts, in the register for 1731, occurs 
the following: “ Bur. John King, servant to Lord 
Arundell of Wardour.” W. L. Kiva. 
Watlington, Norfolk 


Durnam University: Fetnows, &c., 1x 1645 
(6 S. iv. 167, 312).—I think there are some 
antinomies worth  pointir ig out between the 
accounts Wood's Fast Atl ie Urxonienses. 
cited by Rev. E. Marsnatt, and the uunts of 
the sume persons in the Legister of Visitors of th 
Uni versuly of Oxford, 1647-58 (Camden So 
Ezerell, or Ezrael, Tonge is there described, at 
p. 555, as having matriculated at the age of seven- 


th Wood makes 
him out to have been a schoolmaster. He hecame 
M.A. and Fellow in 1648; Delegate of Visitors, 
1649; resigned, 1653; D.D. in 1655; “ connected 
with ey plot ”. died 1680, as in Wood. He 
was cler. fil., of Holtby, in Yorkshire. 


teen, in 1639, the very year in wh 





N sthaniel sic) Vincent is stated in the Register 
(p. 498) to have been — ter of Cor Christi 
Yollege in 1648, nd vording to the me testi 


mony he matricula ted in 1655, when Wood says 
that he took his degree. l 
further particul irs are given 

C. H. E. Carmicwaen. 


Dotwens IN Hamrsnire (6 §S. ii, 147, 521 
Many years ago, in January, 1852, Col. Green- 
wood, Roger Tichborne, myself, and three ladies 


who were riding with us, stoy ped, and each added 
a stone to the cairn of flint stones that marks the 


burial-place of a favourite horse of Col. Green- 


wood’s, and which stands about fifty yards fron 
the circle of stones marked on the Ordnance Map 
between Winchester and Petersfield. We then 


proceeded some fifty yards onwards, and examined 
the remains of a Roman villa with tesselated pave- 
ment, which had been lately uncovered, near the 
road, in a grass field which lies in a slight hollow 
to the left of the road leading past the cairn from 
Col. Greenwood’s house towards Tichborne. 
Doubtless the remains were afterwards covered up 
again, and the site marked by stones. A little 
digging would show whether this will not account 
for the “sarsens” and the concrete. F. A. W. 
Penang. 


“| the me 


[6 8. LV. Nov. 5, 81, 
| “Licked InTO snare” (6 §,. ii. 486; iii, 


212, 517).—The notion ~ it a bear's cub is born 
an am orph us mass and is licke od into shape by its 
slam, is not so much a vulgar error as Mr 

Dixon seems to think. The error is one of inter- 
pretation rather than of observation. 1 never was, 
und am never likely to be, present at the birth of 
a bear’s cub, but I have often witnessed the birth 
of puppies, and I can affirm that a pup at birth 
| does appear to be a shapeless mass, and that after 
ther has licked away at it, its shape comes 
very clearly into view. Mr. Dixon seenis to be 
unaware that the young of certain mammalia (and 
among them very likely the bear 
loped in membranes,* which, 
opaque, obscure the shape almost or quite as com- 
pletely as a sack does the shape of a man who is 
tied up init. The mother immediately licks off 
| these me “i yranes, or else her young ones would, 

under their altered conditions of life, very speedily 
| die « f sufi ation, and when the membranes are 
| removed the true sh ipe of the young anim il is of 
icourse revealed. I cannot see, therefore, v hy the 
| notion of the ancients should be turned into ridicule, 
They did not know the whole truth, but neither 
evidently do those who ridicule them. 

F, CHance. 


are born enve- 
being more or less 





Sydenham Hill. 


The following quotation, from Du Bartas’s 
Divine Weeks and Works, “ The First Day of the 
First Week,” may be added to those already given: 

“ Th’ eternall Spring of Power and Providence, 

In Forming of this All-circumference, 


Did not unlike the Bear, which bringeth-forth 
In th’ end of thirty dayes a shapelesse birth ; 
But after, licking, it in shape she drawes, 

; 





] degrees she fashions out the pawes, 
The head, and neck, and finally doth bring 

To a perfect Beast that first deformed thing.” 

F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


This custom is honoured with a practical exem- 
ition at the present day:— 

‘In person the Eskimo are usually filthy, water not 
coming in contact with them unless accidentally. The 
children when very young are, however, sometimes 
cleaned by being licked with their mothers tongue 


before being put into the bag of fi athers which serves 
as their bed, eradle, and blankets.”’- Encyel peda 
Britar is78s * Eskimo.” 


Epwarp H. 


aremont, Hastings. 


MarsHatt, M.A. 


Library, C) 


Tuorney Appey (6S. iv. 108, 171).—In the 
modern Domesday Book Mr. Baytey will find 
the names of Zilpah Lepla and of Thomas Harley 
as holders of land at Burwell, Camb., and in the 


* Of the same nature is the ‘caul which is sometimes 
found upon the head of a newly born child, and which 
was formerly, and is, I believe, still by, some people, con- 
sidered to possess such rare virtue. See “ + & _ » i 
S. v. 557 ; vii. 546; 2" 8. iii, 329, 397, 497, 5 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





latest edition of Shelly’s Dictionary of the County 
of Cambridge several names of Le Pla, Lepla, 
Fovargue, and Letall. The names of Mazingarbe 


and Ris I have not found in either the directories | 


of Cambri lge or of Norfolk, but I have noticed 


other names evidently imported, such as Le Grice, 


Le Grys, Le Neve, Le Pelley, Le Good, L flay, | 


Debron, Defew, De la Loy, and De Caux. 


There have been no families of 
for residing in Tho 
Mazingarbes 


names inquired 
in living memory. 

to have removed to Chatt 
, Fovargue was noted as an ointment maker at 
Crowland, about four miles from Thorney; a 
Daniel Fovargue now resides at Whittlesea, where 
al 1 D’ Evart 





eris about 1830: 





also reside two Miss Eyars, formerly 

iso some Fevres, formerly known as Le Fevre ; 
there was also a family, residing at French Drove 
in the same parish, of Le Haire, the only mal 
met ber of wl h is believed to be Abraham Lel ¢ 


sheep salesman, London. There are 
Lincoln and at Whittlesea; also a 


at Guyhirne, a t three miles and a 











lf from Thorney, and I have also year 
go, heard of Du Pré, afterwards Duprée, 1 think, 
at Wisbech. The surgeon, John Clap! 
believed to be the oldest inhabitant of Thorney, 

i, as he succeeded to his father’s pra e, Wi 

t pr bably be able to vive infor ut n 3; to 
whom any of the French descendants married, | 
Idoubt if any inhabitant of Thorney has ever seen 
scopy of “ N. & Q ‘ There are also f ( ol 


Gachés, pronounced Gash, and Vergette at Peter- | 





Le 





46. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Daniel 


, " 
Elizabeth his wife, May 28; 1707, 
n of the same, July 17; 1710, Mark 
“we son and dau f the s 
x Simrs 





one oF THE CccKoo (6% §, ili. 407, 487, 
234).—It may not be amiss to add what 
the cuckoo is supposed, on its first arrival, t ny 
to farmers in certain districts of Scotland. The 
“wandering voice” is heard from an adj 
strip of wood, either towards the close of the 
potato-planting days or when the turnip sed is 
Therefore, this is the didacti> and 
sentimental burden of the strain :— 
“Muck oot, shool clean ! 

Days awa’ that we ‘ve seen 

Tuomas Barwnz. 





ining 


be ng sown, 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §, iy. 
329).— 
“ A painter poring on a face,” &c. 
Tennyson, Jdylls of the King: El 
Ne Qrip Nias. 


rine. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e 
By T. E. Harrison. (Rivingtons.} 

f the Od y is a contribution 


Miss Ha son's M 











to arch y and to what is called “ culture” rather 
than to mythology. The author has not attempted to 
tr to their 14] formule, so far as that is possible, 
t! tories which in Homer take the shape of the 
legend of the Cyclops, of Circe, of the Sirer of the 
] » Hades. She contents herself wi inting 
ut that legends like those are found equ among 
Aryan l Aryan races, among Europeans, Africans, 
and Polynesians. The oljject of her book is to compare 
the myths of the Od y with the form which these 
myths take under e instruments of the vase-painter, 
t culptor, and t rtists who decorated Pompeii 
1 Augustan Ro wi frescors. Miss Harrison's 
method irst to Ilomer tell his own story through 
the 1 i of a prose translation, and then to give 
rod ie works in whi ient artists have 
nd ltl en ! ythes. We cannot, we regret to say 
pi ilust s, which are at least as rem¢ 
from the on nals as English prose is from the Homeric 
he I ter Bat Mies Hart ns comments have a good 
leal of curious it t, and, in ted way, enable the 
English reader to cateh a se of the development of 
Greek, I " d L t s Harrison rightly 
st t nt to const the original vases and 
gre in the British Museum 1 elsewhere Ar e 
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: 

i 

nea cy ; . 

cre f tse'f public Perl e strongest i 

pression left upon the mind is regret that time has spared 
! hj ts of ! t art in which Homeric subj 8 

t nner worthy of Homer. And, by the 
\ Il ison might have described for us, 
ftir P nias, the rendering of the Homeric myths on 

the ¢ f Cyp-elue . 

Lou's II 17 le Chevalier + Reproche). 
Dapres le Panégyrique de Jean Bouchet et d'autres 
Docur s Inédita. Par L. Sandret is, Tardieu.) 

Tue roll of French warriors who 1 then 
lves during wars of the fifteenth century boasts of 

few names equal in reputation to that of Louis II. de la 

r'rém e. General at the carly age of twenty-eight, 

Admiral of Guyenne, Governor of Burgundy, he was 

killed at the battle of Pavia in 15% He was then 





sixty-five; and there are not many either of his con- 
temporaries or of warriors belonging to later times of 
whom it can be said, as it was unanimously said of him, 
that during an active career of nearly half a century 
he never c ! a single serious fault. “ He left 
behind him, 1 Sandret, “‘a blameless memory ; 
as a soldier, a courtier, a gentleman, a husband, and a 
father, he deserved the surname of Chera/ier sons reproche 
which posterity has bestowed upon him.” We are im- 
mediately reminded of Bayard; and we are very natu- 
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rally led to ask why the latter is still so popular, whereas 
the former merely known by professed historical 
students; their titles to the gratitude of their country 
were equal, and thel moral character shines forth with 
the same brightne- Sut here literature has its claims 
to adduce, and it is not too much to say that if Louis de 
la Trémoi had been lucky enough to secure a bio 
grapher equal in talent to “ Le loy»l Serviteur,” he would 
now be re d far better than he is. Whether the 
anonymous historian who chr » life of Ba 
was his secretary or not, he | } 
which ranks amongst the must 
ture, whereas Jean Bouch t, 
Chevalier reproche,”” |} 
half of which is useless, while the other by 
produces uy n the reader a sen-e of extre 
It is not our purpose here to 
la Trémoill yur friends 
in the eles little volume published - A M, 
under the auspices of the Paris Société Bibliographique, 
Neither do w  eeaeanie nea ie of Jean 
Bouchet's numerous pr duction: We shall 
that the Pa printed in 1527 for the first tir 
that is to say, two years after the death of the h 
as much a didactic work as a bi llegory 
occupies in it the same pla truth is : full of 
epis les which b wate ly neglected, and of short 
poems destitute of all literary merit whatever. But 
attached to the La Trémoille ily in the i ° 
solicitor, the “ Tr r-eur vo 
jouchet was ofter lled 
becoming acquaint« 
master s lite and w 
ground he ly urate 
the P e 3 ingly f 
great collections of mem and 
of the vol are now noticing, M. Sandret 
leting them with the help of documents belonging 
hese are chiefly the family apers 
preserved by the present Duc de la Trémoille in his 
own private c | thor t Thouars; but also Jean 
Bouchet's chronic! letters written to La Trémoille 
by the King of France, Charles VIII, and M 
Borderie’e // G le B 
Thes ateria ls iry others ent 
foot-notes, | n very carefully wo 
Bouchet in his v , wh being int 
use, appears in m n French. Itis 
with w cuts, and forr excellent contributi 
the seri entitle Petits Mén es sur | Hist 
Frat pul ler t editorship of M. 
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now something about the origin of these famous epics 
Prof. Gibb has appended a useful “ concluding chapter,” 
n which, by the way, we are somewhat surp rrised to find 
ie ) ref rence to Mr. O' Hagan’s fine version of the Chansoq 
le Roland, not long since revie wed in these pages, jt 
may ~ noted, too, but scarcely as an omission, thats 
prose version of the Gudrun/ied was published in 1863 
by a lady with the uneuphonious name of Letherbrow, 
It was « rated by a remarkable photographic frontig. 
i ch - our has | since faded into 

‘ Herwig’s Parting,” from a drawing by 
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Chron by Mr. Jan 
F.S.A., c ing a collection of nearly 3,00 
from vari enteten, Slautuats 1 with _ 
the press, and will be published shortly | 
Stock. 

U t set is the title of a collection of imagi- 
native tales for childen by Mr. Bram Stoker; it will be 
issued immediately by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


Messrs. Bemroskt & Sons announce ‘etches of 
Fat of the English Church, by Frances Phillips; The 
H iste rnd Antiy Dale Abbey, Derbyshire, by 
the Rev. J. Charles Cox aad W. H John Hope; and 
An Historical Sketch of the Parish of Croxall, by Richard 
Ussher 
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